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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
Boston, Dec. 17, 1891. 

To-day is Whittier’s eighty-fourth birthday, and 
the general rejoicing over the auspicious event speaks 
well for the higher qualities of American civilization. 
We sometimes incline too much to think that this 
age is wholly sordid and devoted to the acquirement 
of ‘filthy lucre.”” Such celebrations touch a higher 
key. Several of the daily newspapers publish extras 
devoted largely to the poet’s life and surroundings. 
The supplement to the Dazly Advertiser begins with 
a prose poem by the Reverend Minot J. Savage upon 
“ Whittier at Eighty-four."’ These are his opening 
words, and certainly Mr. Savage was never more 
happy than inthe wayin which he connects the 
great names of our literature with that splendid 
brotherhood of mountains that makes the glory of 
New England scenery : 


To-day does not belong to thecritic. May the 
time be long postponed when it will be fitting for the 
appraiser to estimate the value of Whittier’s literary 
estate, and assign him his special place and rank 
among his peers. To-day belongs to gladness, to 
veneration, to love. 

Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier,— 
these constitute the White Mountain range of our 
literature. And this figure is all the more appropri 
ate, because, while it fits well their loftiness, it fits 
also the unsullied character of their genius and their 
work. Each peak will have its own peculiar lovers ; 
for from the summits of all run down the rip- 
pling, singing rills that give life and verdure and 
beauty to those who repose at their feet, or nestle 
against their sides. While rejoicing, then, with 
special joy, that Holmes and Whittier still stand 
clearly visible against the blue, we will couple with 
this joy our gladness in the fact that the other peaks, 
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though cloud-veiled, are standing sure, and are sun- 
touched by that light that is above all clouds. 


I am tempted also to quote Mr. Savage's “‘ offering 
of one simple verse ’’ with which his article ends. It 
will there echo the sentiments of thousands. 

What see’st thou from the summit, O my friend, 

And friend of all who struggle here below, 

Down in life’s valley ? Sure thy sight must go 
Far o’er the landscape yonder towards the end 
That’s hid from us by the horizon’s bend, 

Beyond those high peaks where the sun hangs low! 

See’st thou a fairer future than we know— 

On earth—beyond earth—whither man’s feet tend ? 
At least we know this :—ever has thy call 
Been towards the truer, gentler, loving way, 
A way where hand, heart, brain, soul grow more free, 
An open, helpful, upward way for a/// 
So still go singing of “the perfect day.” 
And, manward, Godward, we will follow thee! 
M. J. SAVAGE. 

Would it not be fine if Whittier, in the calm seclu- 
sion of his beautiful life, should round out the full cen- 
tury and celebrate his hundredth birthday? Such 
surely is the wish and prayer ofall his friends, 
known and unknown, 

Publishers often are skeptical of the advantages of 
advertising books. It sometimes seems as if the 
more extensively a book is advertised, the more dis- 
astrous were its failure. But nevertheless it is true 
that often a worthy book, perhaps from an unfortunate 
name or from some accidental circumstance, though 
extensively advertised, fails to appeal to the expected 
clientéle. 

Such has been the fate, I am afraid, of ‘‘ Meta 
Lander’s”’ beautiful story, ‘‘ Marion Graham.” ‘ Meta 
Lander” is the pseudonym of Mrs. Margaret Wvuods 
Lawrence, the daughter of the late Dr. Leonard 
Woods of Andover and the widow of Professor Ed- 
ward A. Lawrence, formerly of the Hartford Theolo- 
gical Seminary. Mrs. Lawrence lives in Baltimore in 
the winter, where her son the Rev. Edward Lawrence 
is the pastor of a Congregationalist Church—the most 
social church in the city—and in summer she returns 
to her great ‘‘revolutionary Mansion” in Marblehead, 
appropriately called ‘‘ Linden Home”, where she in- 
dulges in the most bountiful hospitality. There are 
few people in the country who have a wider acquain- 
tance than Mrs. Lawrence and from many of her 
most distinguished friends she has received unsolici- 
ted letters of commendation of ‘‘ Marion Graham.” 
Thus Dr. A. P. Peabody wrote her, ‘I began reading 
‘Marion Graham’ on your account. Iefinished it on 
my own. It is a story of surpassing power and 
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beauty.”” Mrs. Frances Willard, the President of the 
World’s Temperance Alliance, calls it a ‘‘ noble story,” 
and expressed the hope that it might have a hundred 
thousand readers. Dr. Hiram Orcutt, whose name is 
so well-known in all educational work, declared that 
the book was “ at once attractive, instructive and en- 
nobling in its influence. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
says : ‘‘ Standing outside all creeds and caring nothing 
for what is called theology in the parlance of the day, 
I think it a book calculated to do great good.” 

Mr. Francis Ellingwood Abbott, whose recent philo- 
sophical duel with Professor Roger attracted so much 
attention, writes in a private letter: ‘‘ The style I can 
not praise too highly. It is clear, elegant, and attrac- 
tive. The power and interest of the book surprised 
me, who am not much of a novel reader but found 
myself drawn on to finish the book with avidity . 

. I admire it very sincerely and accord to it 
very high praise. It interests and moves me deeply.” 


I happened only yesterday to be talking with a 
man of great capacity, a man of prominence, a poet 
of no mean ability, and he remarked that the one 
thing that did not interest him in this world was 
“ Christianity ;’’ by which he meant theology. Now 
there is a good deal of theology in ‘‘ Marion Graham,”’ 
and, doubtless, people are tired of theological novels 
since ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” and ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,”’ 
while Mrs. Lawrence’s book has also the disadvantage 
of being the revision of a book written some years 
ago. Nevertheless, from my own experience of the 
book, I can confidently say that it does not deserve to 
be forgotten, that it is of perennial interest, that it is 
written from the heart by a very remarkable woman, 
who had a training for studies of the kind such as is 
not often vouchsafed to women. It gives me great 
pleasure to recommend the book to all who are inter- 
ested in the great questions of theology. 

A book that will be prized by all the admirers of 
the late John Boyle O'Reilly will soon be issued by 
Mr. Joseph George Cupples. It is entitled ‘‘ Watch- 
words,” and is a selection of O’Reilly’s prose and 
verse, edited by Miss Katherine E. Conway, of the 
Boston filot. It will have a portrait of the poet 
printed in colors by the Boston Heliotype Company,— 
the fire that recently occurred in that establishment 
only prevented the book from being already on the 
market. Miss Conway furnishes an appreciative 
preface. She says: ‘‘ The Irish blood is the gulf- 
stream of humanity. In no other current of the great 
restless ocean does the passion for the ideal of free- 
dom throb so fiercely; in no other current is it so 
easy to take the sounding which ‘unifies all,’ and 
proves our racial divisions to be ‘mere surface shine 
and shadow.’ But this was never realized in New 
England until after the warming and softening cur- 
rent had floated John Boyle O’Reilly thither.” 

After speaking of the terse, strong and dramatic 
qualities of his prose style, she characterizes him as a 
man and a poet: ‘Here and Now,” she says, 
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“absorbed his sympathy and endeavor; and the city 
streets he daily trod were suggestive to his muse as 
the Acropolis or even the hill of Tara would never 
have been. O’Reilly’s poetry has many points of 
contact with both Whittier’s and Lowell’s. His tem- 
perament gave it a quicker pulse and a warmer 
color than the ascetic Quaker poets. Whittier, by 
poetic intuition, could sing of war and love, but 
O'Reilly had been soldier and lover. But their blood 
rose with equal indignant bound at the word of injus- 
tice and oppression, and the people knew it, for 
O’Reilly was the chosen Laureate of the lowly ones, 
where Whittier would have been in the day of his 
strength.” 

She compares him to his advantage over Lowell 
in that O'Reilly affirmed while Lowell doubted. 
‘‘Lowell had a gentlemanly toleration for others’ 
security of faith. O'Reilly had a profound respect 
for sincerity of conviction and fidelity to light where- 
ever he foundthem. * * * His poetry,’’ she adds 
‘‘is strong, pure, tender, reverent and hope-inspiring. 
He penned no morbid or pessimistic thought. He 
never had atouch of the Swinburne-Rosetti scarlet 
fever in all his healthy poetic life.”’ 

The book is ornamented with head-and-tail-pieces 
and with ornamental borders, and will be a worthy 
companion volume to the recently published “ Esti- 
mate’’ of Bishop Brooks. Mr. Cupples will soon 
publish also a handsome volume of poems by Mrs. 
Cara E. Whiton-Stone of South Boston. A colored 
portrait will adorn the volume which bears the title, 
‘‘Sonnets, Songs, Laments,’”’ and the Greek motto 
from Sappho, ‘‘ The lyre speaking through me,” 

Most of the fifty-one sonnets are in the regular 
Italian form. One specimen will give a fair idea of 
Mrs. Whiton-Stone’s style. 


AUGUST. 


The mists of morning hide the skies’ deep blue, 
Though wind-tossed sunflowers, gold with noon-tides, 
bear 
Their shadow-hearted splendor through the air ; 
And asters, glad with purple, spring anew ; 
But the whole August glory cannot woo 
The birds to song, and twilights pale and fair 
Are darkened with the swallows sailing where 
Another summer waits. The heavy dew 
Falls earlier, and whippoorwills complain 
In forests deeps. Great vivid moons arise, 
Burning and fierce as passionate with pain ; 
And, deep within, a sense of sadness lies ; 
For, whatsoe’er of beauty may remain, 
The soul of Summer with the swallow flies. 


The dedication is: 
Unte the living who have known 
How restless were the wings of Song, 
Whose noble lives have shaped my own, 
These flights belong. 
3ut holy silences and calms 
Beyond Song’s uttermost I give 
To those who sleep with folded palms :— 
My dead—who live. 
There are poems to Whittier on his birthday, to 
Boyle O'Reilly, Mrs. Anagnos, James Russell Lowell, 
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and the most of the laments are the recurring birth- 
days of her son—a rosary of pathetic memorial 
poems which tell of one of life’s tragedies. 

Another volume of dainty poems will soon be issued 
by Mr. Cupples, and that is Dr. Thomas W. Parsons’s 
versified Book of Collects. There is one for every 
Sunday in the Church year, and also those for Holy 
days. Together with these are a small collection of 
miscellaneous poems by the translator of Dante. 
The motto for this volume is “ Circum Prae-cordia’”’— 
around the heart-strings. It will be daintily bound, 
and the pages will have neat head-pieces and cud de 
lampes. 

Mr. Henry B. Fuller, whose experience with pub- 
lishers was of the kind to encourage unsuccessful 
authors, has waked to find himself famous. I was 
told that his “‘ Chevalier of Pensieri Vani” lay for 
months in the hands of the most prominent publishers 
of Boston and was finally rejected. Now that it is 
selling at the rate of one thousand copies a week, that 
same firm was naturally regretful and made every 
effort to buy his second book, ‘‘ The Lady of the 
Chatelaine’’ (which does for the Alps what the 
“ Chevalier ”’ does for Italy). But the Century Com- 
pany offered (so I am told) five thousand dollars for 
it and they have also bought for a good round sum 
the rights to the former. Nothing succeeds like 
success, 

Most of the other publishers are quiescent and re- 
ticent. There is no room for prophesy. Roberts 
Brothers announce that their more expensive edition 
of William Morris's “ Story of the Glittering Plain” 
is almost exhausted, and the cheaper edition is almost 
ready. Houghton, Mifflin and Company have in 
preparation a new story by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
entitled ‘‘ A Golden Gossip,” the heroine of which 
retails about the community such sweet and helpful 
‘“‘news’”’ that she wins from her friends that Homeric 
title. Bret Harte, it seems, has found his golden touch 
again, and the same publishers will bring out early 
next year a new story by him entited “‘ A First Family 
of Tasajura,’’ the scene of which is laid in the far 
West. On the first of February they promise Profes- 
sor John Fiske’s ‘‘ Discovery of America, with some 
Account of Ancient America and the Spanish Con- 
quest.”” This and ‘* Roger Hunt,’’ a new story by 
Mrs. Celia P. Wooley, the editor of Chicago Unity, 
and author of ‘“‘ Rachel Armstrong” and “A Girl 
Graduate,” make allthe news that I can communi- 
cate. The god that inspires those who sit on the 
literary tripod may give great inspiration another 
month. 


=In the Story of the Nations series the following 
are announced: Byzantine Empire, by C. W. C. 
Oman; Sicily, by E. A. Freeman, D. C. L.; Modern 
France, by M. Spuller; The Tuscan Republics, by 
Bella Duffy ; Poland, by W. R. Morfill, M. A.; Japan. 
by Professor David Murray. 
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BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
We all swe Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
much ; but we owe him more for his stalwart Ameri- 
canism than for all else put together. We are all 
inclined to be colonial. We are all touched by a 
provincial taint. Our democracy has not yet learned 
that, as between nations, there are no upper classes. 
Mr. Higginson for thirty years has thrilled to another 
faith and preached a nobler gospel. In ‘‘ The New 
World and the New Book” he has brought his teach- 
ing tozether, opening it with his address last January 
before the Nineteenth Century Club in New York, 
which gives the volume its title, and succeeding this 
by a number of scattered essays. They are all 
pitched to the same key. They all echo a profound 
trust in democracy—not in democracy yesterday or 
in democracy to-morrow, as is the way with too 
many ; but in democracy here now and in action. 
No better service can to-day be done our public. For 
trust in democracy and in its visible worth in life, in 
letters and in affairs, is to-day but another word for 
trust in man. Democracy is to-day humanity. ~The 
race has no other goal before it and needs none. 
With skill, with tact, with unfailing temper, with a 
wide armory of allusion, anecdote and argument, Mr. 
Higginson supports this broad thesis, and he deserves 
well of the republic of readers for doing it. 
x 

Labrador, while near enough on the map and 
familiar enough on the map, is probably as little 
described in current manuals as any part of the 
earth's surface, not altogether inaccessible. Anyone 
who has endeavored to look up the scattered litera- 
ture on the subject, is aware that it is fragmentary, 
incomplete, and leaves vast tracts wholly untouched. 
Canadian official publications, two or three, Moravian 
missionary reports, the scattered papers of recent 
yachtsmen and scientific expeditions, and a series 
brief in number, long in time, of casual references and 
magazine articles, are all that is accessible. Prof. 
Alpheus Spring Packard, of Brown University, was 
early attracted to the region by his trip with the Wil- 
liams College expedition in 1860. He visited the coast 
again in 1864. He has since then published nineteen 
articles on Labrador, treating its geography, geology, 
and natural history. These he has collected in ‘‘ The 
Labrador Coast,’’ added a careful collation of the 
cartography of the region, enlarged his own discus- 
sion where it was before deficient, and appended a 
bibliography and lists of fauna and flora. The work 
is an admirable monograph and promises for years to 
come to be indispensable to visitors to this coast or to 
students of the many problems it offers. Like all good, 
thorough work, Prof. Packard’s reaches bed-rock at 
many points. Aside from the interest of his papers to 
the geographer, geologist or zoologist, no one inter- 
ested in the entire group of questions related to the peo- 
pling of this continent can overlook his discussion of 
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the relations of the fauna and flora of Labrador. The 
amateur botanist, who has touched, though but slightly, 
the plants of the more elevated Appalachians, will 
find the list of Labrador species of absorbing interest. 
This will, I dare say, be equally true of the amateur 
entomologist or ornithologist whose thrill, however, I 
can but infer. Useful as Prof. Packard’s work is, a 
fuller index would have made it more so, and the 
second edition, which it so richly deserves, should be 
provided with an exhaustive index. As itstands, it is 
a book certain to be bought by those with a wise pas- 
sion for owning books which adequately cover a 
definite field. They are few—both the books and 
those who buy them. 
x % 

Mr. Andrew Lang has collected in “ Angling 
Sketches” five personal essays on his own experience 
as a fisherman in Scotch waters, and three short 
stories with a fishing motif. The essays are better 
than the stories, which if truth be told of the handy 
Mr. Lang, are a little clumsy and far-fetched. Fish- 
ermen will like the volumes and Scotchmen love the 
five personal essays. The book asa whole is slight— 
nor was it intended to be aught else. 

x“ % 

Two years ago was published a brief sketch of Dr. 
John Brown, the author of ‘‘ Rab and His Friends,” 
and of his sister Miss Isabella Cranston Brown. 
They were written by a personal friend, Mrs. E. T, 
McLaren, the one in 1882 and the other in 1889. 
The former has for years been known as a model 
sketch of a model character. Both are now repub- 
lished with portraits, two of Dr. Brown from photo- 
graphs and one of Miss Brown from a sketch. These 
outlines,” as the sketches are modestly termed by 
their author, are very simple, but they are also very 
graphic. 

x % 

Homer, Dante and Shakespeare, the three greatest 
poets of all time, left lives buriedin obscurity. From 
time to time in the last three hundred years—from 1547 
to 1842—scattered letters of Dante, eleven in number, 
have been found in various Italian manuscript letters, 
They are all that are left of what was probably 
a much larger correspondence in Latin—the official 
language of the day. ‘‘ Dante’s Eleven Letters”’ is a 
publication, with nutes and some additions, of an 
essay on these letters, which took the Dante prize at 
Harvard in 1889. It was written by Mr. Charles 
Sterrett Latham. Stricken by paralysis of the lower 
limbs while a Harvard Junior, in 1883, he stuck to his 
books and succeeded, by 1888, in completing his 
course, alone and unaided in his sick-room. In like 
spirit—which rightly thrills one like the courage 
of the dattle-field, for of the two sick-room bravery is 
the harder—he competed for the Dante prize, writing 
the careful, labored and exhaustive gloss on Dante’s 
letters now published. It appears with a preface by 
Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, and an appendix and notes 
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by Mr. G. R. Carpenter. It will do every one good to 
read the preface which tells of Mr. Latham’s grim fight 
with paralyzing illness. Yhe student of Dante will 
find much to his hand in the careful collation and 
collection of a wide array of comment, annal and 
allusion, casting light on these letters—some genuine, 
some not. To the general reader the book as a 
whole will be impenetrable. 

x % 

Jane Loring Edmands has done a very considerable 
service to sound historical learning by translating and 
publishing Herr H. Zimmer's essay on ‘ The Irish 
Element in Medizval Culture.” Nearly every one 
vaguely knows that Irish monasteries alone preserved 
the tradition and practice of learning in Northern 
Europe in the opening of the middle ages. Scarcely 
any one clearly understands that beginning in 563, 
Irish missionaries found their way, by the trade routes 
of the Rhine, during the heathen darkness of the 
Merovingian perfod, and established during the next 
five hundred years a score of monasteries in Northern 
Italy, Switzerland, France and Bavaria, which formed 
the earliest centres of religion and education for the 
communities in which they were founded. The last 
of these monasteries—St. James of Ratisbon, only 
closed its door in our own day, 1860, so long did 
these institutions last. The disappearance in Ireland 
of the light of learning is one of the saddest 
pages in history, and while Miss Edmands attri- 
butes it too completely to Anglo-Norman conquest, 
this undoubtedly played its part in destroying Irish 
letters. How much this learning did for the 
development of Northern Europe can be more easily, 
briefly and accurately known from this little book of 
131 short pages than from any other current source 
recently given to the public. 

xx 

The ‘‘ Science Jottings,’ which have appeared from 
time to time in the London Jllustrated News, are 
reprinted by their author, Prof. Andrew Wilson, to 
the number of 46, under the title of ‘‘ Glimpses of 
Nature.”’ They give familiar science on familiar 
subjects. All are written from English subjects, 
which sometimes renders them the less useful for 
American readers. Each, however, is short, simple, 
direct and perfectly clear. None is either recondite 
or theoretical. The book is certain to stimulate and 
interest a boy observant of nature, and its range is 
very wide —all animate science, with geology, furnish- 
ing topics. One-third, or fourteen, are on sea-life, which 
is sufficiently alike on both coasts to make the articles 
useful here; six are on plants known in this country ; 
another six are on anatomy; the last eight are on 
English geological subjects, while the remainder are 
on social topics. 

* % 

In ‘The Programme of Christianity,” Mr. Henry 
Drummond again uses a power and skill now grown 
familiar of putting known truth into telling shape. 
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That Christ founded a society to better the world, by 
setting each man and woman to bettering his own 
share of the world, is known to us all, but this simple 
truth is so sophisticated that it has but a vague grip 
on our lives. Mr. Drummond says it clearly, in tran- 
sparent phrases, and if the church were more clearly 
seen to be a body out of which no one should stay 
who sincerely wants the world better, and of which no 
one can in very truth be a member unless he is mak- 
ing the world better, church membership would be 
both a more widespread and a more vital thing than 
it is. 

x % 

“Dame Care,” by Hermann Sudermann (trans- 
lated by Miss Bertha Overbeck) is one of those 
inflexibly sad stories which the modern reader has 
now-a-days to accept in all languages, from the Volga 
to the Tagus, to say nothing of the Hudson and the 
Sacramento. The hero, Paul Meyerhofer, is the 
younger son of a bankrupt German farmer. Paul 
labors all his life for others in unstinted self-denial, 
and is visited by disaster on disaster—for this also 
comes in this life of ours as well as the other thing. 
The shadows of this sombre book close in like the 
early nightfall of a storm-swept December day, and 
while Christmas comes before thé end of the novel, 
every page is steeped in gloom, diffused through 
commonplace sordid events with singular power. 

x % ° 

Lovers of romance—and all men and women are 
born thus—have discovered that the old gift, always 
new, is held by “Q” (Arthur T. Quiller Couch). The 
“Blue Pavilions” is on the true model—love, war 
and adventure. It is laid—but this is a detail—at the 
opening of the war of King William, of blessed and 
glorious memory, and they are all there—the bluff 
sea-captain, the villain father, the handsome and 
virtuous son, Marlborough, and all the rest, includ- 
ing the lovely Sophia. We all know them. We all 
love them. For a century they have been clay to 
the hand of the potter of genius and for a century 
shall be, and legion are their readers. It is a good 
novel. All love-making and war, and not an ounce 
of introspection, of problem, or of solution ; but the 
man or woman who reads it will be heartened 
thereby. This is not our world: but if it only were! 

x" 

“Tales for a Stormy Night’”’ are five stories of the 
wierd—one, ‘‘ Ghosts,” by Tourgéneff; two, ‘ Fare- 
well,” and a ‘Miracle in Flanders,”’ by Balzac 
Merimeé's “ Venus of Ille,’” and Daudet’s ‘‘ Battle of 
Pere la Chaise.‘’ Somuchis even genius dependent 
on the past that two of the five—the ‘‘ Venus of Ille”’ 
and a “‘ Miracle in Flanders’’—are transcriptions of 
legends—the former in the “Gesta Romanarum.” 
It was used by Thomas Moore, of all men, for its moral 
is of the soberest and full of the peril to a man who 
seeks to raise a better crop of having before sown wild 
oats. ‘‘Ghosts,” one of Tourgéneff ’s wierdest fancies, 
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is a model of its kind, though it loses in translation 
through the French. Balzac’s method—not its effect 
—is shown in his accountin ‘‘ Farewell’’ of the retreat 
over the bridges at Beresina hideously real and in 
every detail far from the facts. It would be easy to 
make several such selections equal to all here, save 
Tourgéneff’s; but since this one has been made, it 
will give readers a short view of the various ways of 
genius in dealing with the sinister side of life. 
xx 

Mr. Oscar Wilde is very clever,—so clever that it is 
surprising that he does nothing quite as it should be 
done. His poems awakened anticipations never 
realized. His essays in dialogue are peppered with 
phrases which just miss being epigrams. ‘“ The 
Duchess of Padua” is short by a hands-breadth of 
being a good play. Even Mr. Wilde’s breeches and 
black silk stockings held less than one had a right 
to expect. The four short stories—‘‘ Lord Arthur 
Savile’s Crime,” ‘‘The Sphinx Without a Secret,” 
“The Canterville Ghost,” and “The Model Mil- 
lionaire,”” which Mr. Wilde has gathered into a small 
volume of 168 pages, are each good enough to suggest 
as their chief impression that they ought to bea 
great deal better. They are full of good work. They 
miss being good works. 

x % 

Miss Carrie Norris Horwitz has followed ‘‘ Swan- 
hilde”’ with ‘‘ Fairy-Lure,”’ another volume of fairy 
stories from the German and Swedish. No clue to 
the originals is given, an omission in a volume of this 
character. ‘‘Fairy-Lure” contains sixteen fairy 
stories, smoothly written of the conventional order, 
and with no touch of the brutality often apparent in 
German fairy lore. 

Pal 

“Lays of a Lawyer,” by Mr. William Bard 
McVickar gathers in a single thin volume a number 
of vers de société, most of which have appeared in 
Life and Puck, They are neat, unassuming, and 
have the virtue of brevity and restraint. 





PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


A certain weekly newspaper published in Boston 
offered the Reverend Phillips Brooks a few years ago a 
salary of $5000 a year for the privilege of publishing 
his sermons regularly. The offer was refused, but un- 
doubtedly had it been accepted, it would have been a 
profitable investment on the part of the publisher, But 
Phillips Brooks's best utterances have perished—except 
so far as their fruits still exist. That wonderful series of 
noon sermons which he delivered in New York before 
the business men were given extemporaneously and 
only the abstracts made by despairing reporters, 
remain. But, after all, it is the personality and fiery 
earnestness of the man that makes his sermons so vital 
andeffective. Read in cold type they lose half of their 
value, and it is not strange that Bishop Brooks has 
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always hesitated about having them printed. Mr. New- 
ell Dunbar, in his fascinating ‘‘ Estimate ’’ of Phillips 
Brooks, Bishop of Massachusetts (recently published 
by J.G. Cupples, of Boston), thus sums up his char- 
acteristics as a preacher. The first quality which, he 
thinks, strikes his hearers “‘ is what may perhaps be 
termed, for lack of a better word, his copiousness. He 
is like a colossal reservoir, that seems full almost to 
bursting and well-nigh unable to restrain what it con- 
tains. * * * The parting of his lips seems like 
the bursting open of a safety-valve by the seething 
thoughts and words behind, and out they rush so hot 
in their chase the one of the other, that at times they 
appear to be almost side by side; and from then till 
the moment when he stops, with equal abruptness, he 
simply pours—pours—pours! out—out—out! It 
seems as if he could not possibly sav enough, or 
begin to express what he has to utter. * * * He 
gives the dest he has ; never speaking, any more than 
writing, down to the supposed requirements of auditors 
only partially developed; not stopping to sort, but 
flinging his words out as they come, satisfied that 
each hearer will appropriate what belongs to him, and 
all will get something. Great torrents and waves, as 
it were, of appeal and aspiration and eloquence and 
thought rise and fall, and whirl and eddy, through- 
out the church, till they seem to become almost 
visible and tangible and to beat upon the eyes and 
foreheads of his hearers as they do against their 
hearts.” He goes on: 

‘In point of fact, cooly considered, Phillips Brooks 
exhibits, as a preacher, well-nigh every fault of 
delivery ; but he does not leave you time to criticize. 
There are in him a tremendous vitality, a vigor, an 
exhaustlessness, an irresistible onset of confident and 
ardent earnestness, that, whether you will or not, take 
you clear off your feet, and whirl you along—at their 
mercy, but pleased and, it is to be hoped, benefited.” 


From Mr. Dunbar’s book we glean most of the 
biographical items that follow : 


The Right Reverend Phillips Brooks, S. T. D., 
Bishop of Massachusetts, was born in Boston, 
December 13, 1835. His father’s family attended 
St. Paul’s Church, the rector of which was the 
Reverend Alexander H. Vinton who lived to preach 
the consecration sermon of the new Trinity Church. 
Phillips Brooks was fitted for college at the Boston 
Latin School, the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of which he helped to commemorate 
with one of his most brilliant and effective orations. 
He was admitted to Harvard University just forty 
years ago, and was graduated in the Class of 1855. 


It is said that young Brook consulted President 
Felton as to his profession. ‘In deciding the difficult 
question of a choice of profession,” said the learned 
President, ‘I think we may always be helped toward a 
solution of the problem by eliminating in the first 
place the zmfossible vocations. This saves much 
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trouble and loss of time, as it at once narrows the 
field and restricts the mind to fewer points from which 
to makeits selection. Now, in your case, for instance, 
owing to the impediment in your speech, you could 
never bea preacher and we may as well, therefore, at 
the outset lay aside all thought of the ministry.” 

On leaving college he taught at the Boston Latin 
School for a year. Then he went to the Divinity 
Schoolat Alexandria, Virginia, where he was graduated 
in 1859. Here he wrote his first sermon on ‘‘ The 
simplicity that is in Christ,’ of which he himself says 
that a classmate criticized it by saying ‘‘there was 
very much simplicity in it and no Christ.” 

Dr. Vinton had in the meantime been made rector 
of the Church of the Advent in Philadelphia, and 
through his influence his former parishioner was ap- 
pointed his assistant in that important and wealthy 
parish. 

But his powers were soon recognized and the next 
year, 1860, he was installed as rector of Holy Trinity 
on Rittenhouse Square. Here he remained ten years, 
and all that time his fame as a preacher was growing 
wider, so that many declared that he was the greatest 
in the Episcopal denomination. Then it was that 
Trinity Church at Boston called him to take charge 
of that parish. The church was then on Summer 
Street—a large, plain granite edifice—which was 
destroyed in the great fire of 1872. 

The new church was entrusted to that architect of 
sweetnes$ and light, Mr. H. H. Richardson. It was 
completed in 1877 at a cost of over a million of dol- 
lars and is one of the sights of Boston. 

In 1866 Philips Brooks was elected Assistant Bishop 
of Pennsylvania, but he declined it. He also declined 
a professorship at Harvard University, though he has 
been one of the University preachers. 

He has been an extensive traveler, visiting England 
a number of times and preaching with great accept- 
ance at Westminster Abbey, at both Oxford and 
Cambridge and before Queen Victoria. He has also 
extended his travels to India, Palestine and Japan. 
Often-time his traveling companion has been the 
Rev. Dr. McVickar, his successor at Holy Trinity, 
and many curious stories are told of the wonder ex- 
cited by the presence of these twain giants. 


On the death of Bishop Paddock, in 1891, Phillips 
Brooks was almost unanimously elected Bishop of 
Massachusetts, the election causing a rather unhappy 
controversy owing to Bishop Brooks’ well-known 
breadth and Catholicity of views, which made him 
distrusted, especially by the high church party. 

He lives in the rectory of Trinity Church, a charin- 
ing house, which has been transferred to the Board. 
Here, on the southwest corner, is situated his magnifi- 
cent study and library, which alone is worthy a long 
description, and Bishop Brooks is worthy of the study. 
Its size and comely proportions, its warmth and com- 
forts, its furnishings, its great fire-place, everything 
about it are typical of the great man who, when seen 
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there socially, is the very embodiment of all that is 
noblest and best in man. 

In 1865, ten years after his graduation, he wrote his 
class secretary : “I have had no wife, nochildren, no 
particular honors, no serious misfortunes and no ad- 
ventures worth speaking of. It is shameful at such 
times not to have a history, but I have not got one 
and must come without.” 

Wife and children he is still without, but very par- 
ticular honors have been added to him and it must be 
confessed that he has borne them with characteristic 
modesty and grace. 

An illustrated article upon Bishop Brooks will soon 
appear in the Mew England Magazine, from the pen 
of the Rev. Julius Ward, literary editor of the Boston 
Herald. This will be “ very exhaustive,”’ as one of 
Bishop Brooks’s brothers recently wrote us, but he 
adds: ‘‘A clergyman’s life, although so public a one, 
is also peculiarly a retired one, made up of infinite 
small events, but with very few prominent or striking 
ones for the world to hear.”’ 


OWEN MEREDITH. 


Lord Lytton’s death has drawn scarcely more atten- 
tion than belonged to the passing of an ambassador to 
France and a former Governor-General of India. His 
literary output, which was of far more consequence to 
the general world than were these dignities, was also of 
considerably earlier date, so much of it, at least, as 
people cared about. His was a curious case of a poet 
surviving his reputation and usefulness. He went on 
producing for some years after he might as well have 
stopped; but he had done his best work at thirty, and 
little that he published after ‘‘ Lucile’ (1860) was of 
value. 

And yet his early verses had entered somewhat 
widely into the life of their time. The three little 
blue and gold volumes were veritable handbooks to a 
great many young people. ‘‘Lucile’”’ might not be 
a great poem, but it was a very taking and moving 
novel in verse. As between it and its nearest analog, 
“Aurora Leigh,” ‘‘ Lucile” was probably much more 
extensively read, and read with more sympathy ; for 
it lacked Mrs. Browning’s vehement bumptiousness, 
and itwas not a piece of special pleading. What 
this book was to multitudes of girls, ‘The Wan- 
derer"’ was to a less extensive circle of young men, 
who found there something which they did not ex- 
actly find anywhere else. For this author was the 
poet of youth,and when his own youth was spent it 
was fit that the stream should cease to flow. 

When we consider his endowments, the most promi- 
nent factor is seen to be heredity. He was Bulwer’s 
son all over, and he never forgot the fact. Had he 
chosen to tread more closely in the parental footsteps, 
he might have won fame asa novelist—tho hardly 
the exaggerated fame which hailed the author of 
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“ Pelham ’’ and ‘‘ Eugene Aram”” as the peer of Scott, 
and tried to pit him against Dickens and Thackeray, 
for the son had fallen on a more critical age. As it 
was, he made but one attempt in prose fiction, ‘‘ The 
Ring of Amasis,”” a mystical Egyptian tale, which had 
some few warm admirers, but stands rather aside and 
isolated; people generally seemed to feel that that 
sort of thing should be donein verse. In ordinary 
fiction he would have been counted little more than 
an imitator. Wisely declining to emulate his father 
directly, he struck out in a new path and gained a 
reputation which, such as it was, was distinctively his 
own. 

It is not clear that his talents were inferior to his 
father’s ; but his industry and ambition were vastly 
less. The elder Lord Lytton would never rest, was 
always reaching out for new labors and new rewards. 
Times and tastes might change; he changed with 
them, and, suiting his matter and his style to the 
varying spirit of the fast-moving years, poured forth 
from youth to age an incessant stream of astonishingly 
clever books. Not so the son, who early rested on 
his laurels—on those he had won in youth, and on 
those of another sort which kept coming in upon him, 
as it seemed, in the order of things, Yet the two 
parts of his life not only never fitted together, but 
were always in collision. Poetry might be but a side 
issue in youth, while diplomacy was his career; but 
the diplomatist was forever being meddled with and 
marred by the poet. According to every testimony, 
he was a dreamer in practical affairs. His imagina- 
tion would come to the forefront in the wrong ways 
and times and places, sometimes with sad results. 
When he ought to have been penning dispatches, 
outwitting rivals, and entertaining or snubbing native 
princes, he would be thinking about 


“ The ruined giant under the rock, 
The stricken spirit below the ocean, 

And the winged things wounded of old by the shock 
That set the earth in motion.” 

What became of all his “‘ margin’’ ? The superficial 
answer is, It went off in mere general moralizing and 
aimless reverie. It might be true to say that he was 
one of those whose gifts are rather intellectual than 
practical, better fitted for seeing and expressing than 
for doing, and whose force of will, if you like, is 
inferior to their power of thought. He was as far as 
possible from being blind to the finer and deeper side 
of Nature and of the soul; and the prospect awed 
and in a way paralyzed him. Putting the everlasting 
question, ‘‘Why?” and comparing man with the 
brutes, he found himself 

“ More in kind, 
By reason of his soul and mind, 
Yet less in unison with life, 
By reason of an inward strife.” 

In youth he had drunk deep of the book of the 
Ecclesiast, and learned the lesson of unrest and 
inadequacy. 
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‘“* Looking in on his own breast, 

He measures thus his strength and size 
With supernatural destinies, 

Whose shades o’er all his being fall ; 
And in that dread comparison 

’Twixt what is deemed and what is done, 
He can at intervals perceive 

How weak he is, and small.” 


He reached that conclusion long ago, and never got 
much beyond it. When you get at the real Owen 
Meredith he is studying things out, trying to put this 
and that together, and find the meaning of Life. It 
impresses him variously, and by turns he is mystical, 
ardent, inthe depths; now calmly reflective, then 
grimly defiant, and again mocking. 

But I think it possible to see when he is most in 
earnest—as earnest as it was in himto be. Itis when 
he gives firmest voice to that high and pure idealism 
which is the strain of all the best thinking—call it 
stoicism, or Platonism, or what you please. This is 
the dominant note of ‘ Lucile,’ and gives to that 
very popular poem its power for good. 





“ Life is not that which without us we find, 
Chance, accident merely, but rather the mind, 


And the soul which, within us, surviveth these things.” 


The earth is vanity, life is vanity, we ourselves are 
vanity—yet not wholly so. 


“¢ Honest love, honest sorrow, 
Honest work for the day, honest hope for the morrow, 
Are these worth nothing more than the hand they make weary, 
The heart they have saddened, the life they leave dreary ? 
Hush! the sevenfold heavens to the voice of the spirit 
Echo, He that o’ercometh shall all things inherit.” 


There are many of these noble passages in ‘‘ Lucile,”’ 
and many more in the earlier poems. When they 
come you may trust them; for they are not mere 


morals dragged in perforce. This frank reporter and , 


interpreter of life will give you just what he finds, 
and when he finds the good he is as glad as you can 
be. 

For his abhorrence of the concrete, the definite, the 
physical, for a weird, mystical psalm of yearning, 
read the the little-noted ‘‘ Macromicros’’; that is 
genuine, and individual to the last degree. For the 
philosophy of unrest and its uses read the last part of 
‘ Babylonia,” from the stanza beginning 

“ O Lord of the soul of man, whose will 
Made earth for man and man for Heaven 


Help all thy creatures to fulfill 
The hopes to each one given!” 


Read “The Soul’s Science,” and the two stanzas 
beginning : 
«‘ What message, or what messenger to man?” 


in ‘‘ Euthanasia”’ and other passages in that curious 
Book VI of the “‘ Wanderer,” headed “ Palingenesis,”’ 
much of which would meet approval in any experi- 
ence-meeting. Here and elsewhere are abundant 
evidences that this poet was far from a stranger to 
sacred themes and devout feelings. Often he phraseu 
them beautifully ; and these passages are as sincere 
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as anything he wrote. I venture on but a single 
specimen, which has a new meaning now: 


* Ah yet, for all, I shall not use my power, 

Nor reign within the light of my own home, 

Till speculation fades. and that strange hour 
Of the departing of the soul is come ; 

Till all this wrinkled husk of care falls by, 
And my immortal nature stands upright 
In her perpetual morning and the light 

Of suns that set not on eternity,”’ 


Rev. Frederic M. Bird, in N. Y. Independent. 


AND AFTER. 


When love has been a flower 
One smelled of and laid by, 
Or set in a glass 
Where he useth to pass 
Till it should fade and die; 
Then one with time forgets it, 
And another flower contents ; 
Or, if he brief regrets it, 
’T is that it pleased his sense. 


When love has been the throbbing 
Of one’s own inmost heart ; 
The light of his eyes, 
The breath of his sighs, 
His soul’s bliss and its smart ; 
Then love by life is measured, 
Since love and life are one; 
Together they are treasured, 
Together they are done, 
From “ Zhe Poet and His Self,” 
by Arlo Bates. 


A WORD WITH A SKYLARK. 
If this be all, for which I've listened long, 
Oh, spirit of the dew! 
You did not sing to Shelley such a song 
As Shelley sung to you. 


Yet, with this ruined Old World for a nest, 
Worm-eaten through and through,— 
This waste of grave-dust stamped with crown 
and crest,— 
What better could you do ? 


Ah me! but when the world and I were young, 
There was an apple tree, 

There was a voice came in the dawn and sung 
The buds awake—ah me! 


Oh, Lark of Europe, downward fluttering 
near, 
Like some spent leaf at best, 
You'd never sing again, if you could hear 
My Blue-Bird of the West! 
From “ An Jrish Wild-Flower,” 
by Sarah M. B, Piatt. 
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YOUNG HEROES OF OUR NAVY. 

MIDSHIPMAN PAULDING. By Molly Elliot Seawell, 

author of “Little Jarvis,’ “Throckmorton,” “ Maid 

Marian,” etc. With illustrations. 133 pp. 12 mo, 75 

cents; by mail 87 cents. 
It seems to be a rather curious thing for a woman to 
be telling sea-stories, but some sea-stories doubtless are 
ofa sort to make us think that this class of fiction 
would be none the 
worse for the touch 
of woman’s refining 
hand. Miss Molly 
Elliot Seawell, if we 
may be permitted to 
employ the language 
that the occasion sug- 
gests, spins a good 
yarn. Her “ Little 
Jarvis ’’ was an inter- 
esting and successful 
book, and ‘‘ Midship- 
man Paulding,” new- 
ly published, is also 
interesting, and 
should be likewise 
successful. It is a 
story of the Battle 
of Lake Champlain, 
the young hero being 
one of the twenty 
children of John 
Paulding, of West- 
chester County, one 
of the captors of 
Major André. The 
young readers, to 
whom the new tale is 
addressed, will find 
it more satisfactory 
in one respect than 
Miss Seawell’s earl- 
ier story. Poor little 
Jarvis died at his post 
of duty in his first fight, but Midshipman Paulding, 
though equally brave and faithful, survives the battle 
of Lake Champlain. Young readers like to have 
the hero survive. N. Y. Sun. 


D. Appleton and Company. 


A GREAT WAR HISTORY. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870-71. By Field- 
Marshal Count Helmuth Von Moltke. Translated by 
Clara Bell and Henry W. Fischer, With a portrait and 
map. 432 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

Moltke’s book is simply his own abridgment of the 

official history of the war in which he gained his 

greatest fame, a huge book of many volumes and 





Hiram Paulding, U.S. N. 
(From the Original Miniature in the possession of the Family.) 
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endless maps, of great value to the student of military 
history, and characteristic of the thoroughness of the 
German Staff, both after and before the events so 
minutely described in its pages. Yet evenin the abridg- 
ment there is a personal note that bespeaks the author 
himself, as for instance in his repeated declarations 
that there were no councils of war either during the 
war against Austria, in 1866, or in that against France 
in 1870. He returns to the subject more than once, 
taking advantage of a poem entitled ‘“‘A German 
Council of War at Versailles,’ describing, as the pre- 
face says, ‘‘ an inci- 
dent which never oc- 
curred, and which 
under the conditions 
by which the rela- 
tion of the Chief of 
Staff to his Majesty 
was regulated never 
could have  occur- 
red.” To preclude 
any such instances 
for the future and to 
settle once and for 
all the truth as to the 
much-discussed ques- 
tion of the Council of 
War, the Field-Mar- 
shal wrote this paper 
(printed in the Ap- 
pendix) to which he 
added a description 
of his personal ex- 
perience of the battle 
of Kéniggratz. (This 
is almost the only 
thing of a. strictly 
personal character in 
the whole book, and 
it has a special inter- 
est from Moltke’s 
determination never 
to come down from 
his pedestal.) ‘“‘ It is 
this narrative,’’ the 
Preface continues, 
“which shortly after the writer's death was pub- 
lished in the somewhat abridged and altered form 
in which the Field Marshal had placed it at the 
disposal of Professor von Treitschke, the well- 
known historian.”’ So that if Moltke made history 
he also took pretty good care that his share should be 
recorded by the last and best of the modern school 
of German history. Was there not as much of per- 
sonal vanity in thus securing a good place in the 
historical portrait gallery as in the composition of an 
autobiography such as that of Grant or Sherman? 
What this book does not tell us is, therefore, quite as 
characteristic of the man Moltke as the text is of the 


From ‘“‘ Midshipman Paulding.” 
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great soldier. He gives us the results of his own 
plans worked out by the actual commanders of troops, 
and awards praise and blame in a colorless way, very 
much as a good chess player might analyze his games 
after they were won. 

The translation’ of the book is extremely well done, 
and in spite of the haste that must have been used, 


From “ Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins.” 
Copyright, 1891, by Harper & Brothers. 

there are only now and then occasional phrases to 
suggest the German text. It is a book that will make 
available to thousands of readers the facts that for 
them would otherwise remain buried in the great Staff 
History, yet it is sadly lacking in personal character- 
istics and the confidences we all so dearly love when 
aman great in deed gives the world his own narra- 
tive of the events in which he took a leading part. 
It is more like Czesar's Commentaries than like the 
stories told by modern soldiers of their wars. What 
is not said is far more significant than what is—not a 
single mention of Bismarck, not a word of those in- 
trigues which Burch and the other confidential biog- 
raphers of the great Chancellor tell so cleverly, and 
with so little regard to truth or to the feelings of the 
other actors in the scenes they describe. Moltke 
is a soldier and only a soldier, and his record here, 
as in the great Staff History, is simply of deeds, of 
the men who did them, and of the results. 

The man who could be silent in seven languages is 
now forever silenced in death, and even his posthum- 
ous book maintains the same severe indifference to 
everything outside of the strictly military story of the 
great war which he conducted to such a successful 
issue. There isin it a certain magnanimity for the 
French generals and soldiers, and for them he has 
almost praise where the facts justify it, but for the 
civilians who wanted to play soldiers without training 
or Capacity, there is a lofty superciliousness that is 
harder to bear than openly expressed contempt. We 
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may be grateful to the nephew who got the uncle good 
naturedly to leave us even such a book, yet we can’t 
help wishing that we may yet have Von Moltke’s life 
told us so that we may know the man as he really 
was. Philadelphia Press. 


DICKENS-COLLINS LETTERS. 
LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS TO WILKIE COLLINS. 
Edited by Laurence Hutton. With portraits and fac 
similes. 171 pp. Indexed. 12mo,75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 

These letters, which have been printed in Harfer's 
Monthly and are now collected in a charming little 
volume, are among the most agreeable as well as 
most interesting of all the Dickens’ letters that have 
been published. His relations with Collins were par- 
ticularly intimate. They were essentially business 
relations, the two having worked together for a period 
of several years, and there is that unpleasant flavor 
of money about them that strikes us so often in our 
personal acquaintance with Dickens. On the other 
hand, they give a really valuable insight into his 
methods of work and into his dramatic enthusiasm— 
for Dickens would have been an actor had he not 
been a novelist—and their characteristic humor, 
which occasionally rises to wit, is the more entertaining 
because here we can believe it to be spontaneous. 


ay 


From “ Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins.” 
Copyright, 1891, by Harper & Brothers. 


The volume is not without its importance as a 
contribution to the literary and dramatic history of 
the generations just passed, Philadelphia Times. 


=Wolcott Balestier died suddenly of typhoid fever 
in Dresden, Sunday, December 6, 1891. He was a 
writer of promise and an indefatigable worker, the 
junior member of the firm of Heinemann & Balestier, 
of Leipsic, and had charge of the London house of the 
United States Book Company. The course of the 
Balestier-Kipling serial commenced in November 
Century will not be interrupted, as the completed 
manuscript is in the editor's hands. 
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JULES VERNE’S NEW STORY. 


MISTRESS BRANICAN. 


By Jules Verne, author of 
“ Around the World in Eighty Days,” etc. 
from the French by A. Estaclet. 


Benett. 377 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 


Jules Verne is devot- 
ing himself to America 
of late. ‘‘ Czesar Cas- 
cabel ” was largely an 
American story and 
“Mistress Branican”’ 
iseven moreso. The 
hero and heroine and 
all of the principal 
characters are Ameri- 
cans whose homes are 
in California. But 
Jules Verne does not 
keep them there. 
That is not his way. 
He starts his charac- 
ters from a given point, 
but he takes them pret- 
ty well around the 
world before he is done 
with them. John 
Branican was a sea- 
captain whose vessel 
was lost somewhere in 
the Pacific Ocean. He 
was reported dead and 
his wife went insane, 
remaining in that con- 
dition, for the purposes 
of the story, for some 
four years. When she 
regains her absent 
mind she finds that 
she has fallen heir toa 
fortune of $2,000,000, 
and taking some of 
this money she fits out 
an expedition to search 
for her husband, who 
she will not believe is 
dead. She does not 
propose to play “ An- 
nie” to any “ Enoch 
Arden,’’ and she “‘sails 
the seas over” in 
search of the lost one. 
This is the way that 
M. Verne works in his 
tales of travel and 
adventure. It is clev- 
erly done, and girls 
as well as boys will be 
interested in the story. 


Did {she findjher husband? That I will leave to 
Nv. Y. Recorder. 


the book’ to tell. 


Cassell Publishing Company. 


Translated 
Illustrated by L. 


John G. Bourke, 


The “ Franklin Bell.’’ 
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=A correspondent of the Record writes: Captain 
army, Philadelphian 
born and bred, got a fine compliment the other 
day upon his recently published book, ‘On the 


From “Mistress Branican.”’ 


Border with Crook,” which portrays most vividly the 
frontier life, now so rapidly disappearing. This com- 
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pliment came from a company of Apache chiefs 
whom he helped to fight and then helped to civilize, 
among many other Indians, during his twenty years 
with Crook, who was, as General Sherman said, the 
best Indian fighter and the best Indian civilizer: 
“Tell him,” said the Apaches to the friend who had 
read them Bourke’s book, “ that that story is true.”’ 
==Lady Burton is preparing, besides writing Sir 
Richard Burton’s life, his ‘‘ Catullus”’ and his ‘‘ Pen- 

































































































































































‘*With what delight we quenched our thirst.” 
Cassell Publishing Company 


tamerone”’ for the press. She intends to produce, by 
degrees, all his still unpublished works, the smaller 
things in magazines, and his unfinished works as a 
miscellaneous collection. London Academy. 


AN AMERICAN CELEBRITY. 
LIFE OF BENJAMIN HARRIS BREWSTER, WITH 





DiscouRSES AND ADDRESSES. By Eugene Coleman 
Savidge, M. D., author of “ Wallingford,” etc. With 
portrait. 370 pp. Indexed, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.26. 


Books about poor boys who have become famous 
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men are so numerous that there is not a Sunday- 
school library in the land which does not contain some 
of them. The number is none too large, however, 
There are many thousands of men as well as boys 
who are fighting against heavy odds, and need and 
deserve all the help they can get. A new and good 
book of the kind is the ‘ Life of Benjamin Harris 
Brewster.” Mr. Brewster was Attorney General in 
President Arthur’s Cabinet, having previously been a 
lawyer in high repute. His inheritance 
was little but a good old Puritan name, 
and early in life he was handicapped by 
a terrible accident which disfigured him 
for life, and had the still more depressing 
effect of alienating the affection of his 
own parents. In spite of all the obsta- 
cles that poverty, family troubles and 
physical disabilities placed in his way 
the boy became a man of ability, means 
and influence, and a gentleman whom 
his own political enemies found to be 
delightful company. Mr. Savidge’s book 
is not a ponderous biography but a 
straightforward and sympathetic sketch. 

NV. Y. Herald. 


Although born in New Jersey Mr. 
Brewster spent his life in this city, his 
father, Francis Enoch Brewster, coming 
from Salem here to practice law in 
October, 1817, one year after the birth 
of Benjamin. The precocious child 
sprang from an illustrious race, the 
first ancestor of the Brewster family in 
America having been the famous “‘ Father 
of New England,” Elder Brewster, the 
equal of Standish as a leader of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Dr. Savidge tells us 
that Benjamin was a remarkably beau- 
tiful and bright boy. His mother, indeed, 
Maria Hampton Brewster, was a very 
superior woman. She had a passion for 
reading and acquiring intellectual stores, 
which she tried to impart to her chil- 
Vinrpait dren. Thus, before they were three 
years old, she had taught them to read, 
and filled their earliest childhood with 


From ‘Mistress Branican.” stories of Homer, of the /Eneid, ZEsop’s 


Fables, ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” Spenser's 
‘‘ Faerie Queene,” many of Shakespeare's plays, and 
the traditions of Plymouth. There is treasured in 
Rome to-day, shown to the author on a visit to Miss 
Anna Hampton Brewster, a worm-eaten “ Paradise 
Lost”’ read by the ten-year-old brother to his sister. 


At five years the boy was instructed in Latin and 
repeated passages from Virgil. Entering the Fresh- 
man class of Princeton at fourteen years of age, he was 
graduated at eighteen, when he returned to Philadel- 
phia and began the study of law. January 6, 1838, 
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he was admitted to the bar and fairly launched on his 
long and illustrious career. Borrowing a small sum 
of money he opened a neat office at No. 1 Sansom 
Street, His early professional struggles, we are 
informed, were severe. Domestic troubles, ascribed 
by the son rather to mental than moral failings of 
the father, threw upon the young advocate at this 
time a large share of the support of his mother and 


sister. He first appeared in political life at the age . 


of twenty-seven, as the suc- 
cessful senatorial delegate, 
over George M. Dallas, after- 
ward Vice-President of the 
United States. This first 
success laid up for him future 
political embarrassments. 
He made a profession of 
politics as Webster did; but 
he never relinquished the 
law. 

On his great work in the 
conduct of the Star Route 
trials it is impracticable here 
to dwell. Dr. Savidge de- 
votes several lengthy and 
interesting chapters to the 
telling of the story; and 
notes also, that it was Mr. 
Brewster, who, by deciding 
against the reprieve, ordered 
the hanging of Guiteau. On 
the morning of April 4, 1888, 
Mr. Brewster died, after a 
brief illness. 


As an advocate and orator 
he was ardent and almost 
tempestuous, with a passion 
which could stir and fashion 
the minds of men. His 
zeal in every cause was 
limited only by this intensity. 
His memory was a marvel. 
In his famous library—now 
in{the possession of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania—he 
could instantly reach the 
volume and page desired 
in all the thousands of volumes piled two deep, and 
woe betide an intended misquotation by an adversary 
of some old law conceived to be buried under the dust 
of the past. In literature as well as law his resources 
were marvelous, Admiral Porter has related to his 
biographer that, at one of the State dinners at the 
White House, Mr. Brewster quoted from memory 
pages of Cicero,which when compared with an edition 
at hand were found to be absolutely without omission 
or mistake of quantity. Philadelphia Press. 
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IN BISCAYNE BAY. 


By Caroline Washburn Rockwood. Illustrated with 
photographic sketches by Thomas Avery Hine. 286 
pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

This is a romance of a yachting cruise in the waters 

of Southern Florida. The background is quite as 

important as the figures, and so it happens that the 
illustrations are as important as the text. They are 


furnished evidently by the amateur photographer of 





From “Jn Biscayne Bay.” 


the excursion, and give us many pretty pictures ot 
semi-tropical scenery. No little information about 
this scenery is mingled in the narrative, so that 
whether we regard Mrs. Rockwood’s book as a novel 
of travel or as a book of travel in the form of a novel, 
it is equally adapted to give pleasure to her readers. 
Philadelphia Times. 





=‘The Beach of Palesa,’’ is the title of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s new book. Rider Haggard has 
also ready a new story called ‘‘ Nada the Lily.”’ 
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LOWELL’S LAST WORK. 


LaTEsT LITERARY EssAYS AND ADDRESSES OF JAMES 
RUSSELL LOWELL. With portraits. 184 pp. 1I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

The only one of these papers which is unrevised by 
the hand of the author is that on Shakespeare's 
Richard III. Professor Charles Eliot Norton in a note 
says that ‘‘with this he was not satisfied, and pro- 


posed to revise it. It has seemed to me, however, of . 


interest enough as it stands to warrant its publica- 
tion.” 

An essay of special interest is that on Landor, for 
Mr. Lowell had been privileged to meet him socially, 


Dodd, Mead and Company. 


and has here given some striking reminiscences ot 
the acquaintance. He is certainly right in his estimate 
of Landor's poetry. Landor is what has been called 
a poet’s poet; and yet in his most ingenious and 
refined verse there is a coldness which must always, 
one imagines, prevent him from becoming popular. 
The same remark may indeed be applied to his prose, 
the polish of which, however brilliant, is that of 
marble. The man himself—the Laurence Boythrone 
of ‘‘ Bleak House ’’-—was as hot as his muse was cold. 
A living volcano in fact, but as generous and kind- 
hearted as he was passionate and explosive. Of his 
personal appearance and manner Mr. Lowell says; 
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“The suffused and uniform ruddiness of his face, in 
which the forehead, already heightened by bal:ness, 
shared, and something in the bearing of his head, 
reminded one vividly of the late President Quincy, as 
did also a certain hearty resonance of speech. You 
felt yourself in the presence of one who was emphati- 
cally a man, not the image of a man; so emphat- 
ically, indeed, that even Carlyle thought the journey 
to Bath not too dear a price to pay for seeing him, 
and found something royal in him. When I saw him 
he was in his seventy-eighth year, but erect and vig- 
orous as in middle life. There was something of 
challenge even in the alertness of his pose, and the 





From “Jn Biscayne Bay.”’ 


head was often thrown back like that of a boxer who 
awaits a blow. He had the air of the arena.” ‘That 
is a vivid sketch. Mr. Lowell proceeds. ‘‘After the 
first greetings were over, I thought it might please 
him to know that I had made a pilgrimage to his 
Fiesolan villa. I spoke of the beauty of its site. I 
could not have been more clumsy, had I tried.” 
‘‘Yes,’’ he almost screamed, ‘‘ and I might have been 
there now, but for that in-tol-e-rrr-a-ble woman !” 
pausing on each syllable of the adjective as who 
would leave an imprecation there, and making the 
‘r’ grate as if it were grinding its teeth at the disabil- 
ities which distance imposes on resentment.” 
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All the talk about Landor is excellent reading, and 
so is the genial and sympathetic paper on Walton. 
The new volume is worthy of its predecessors, it shows 
no sign of deterioration in any respect, and its appear- 
ance reminds us once more of the irreparable loss 
American literature has sustained in the death of the 
author. N. Y. Tribune. 


PRINCESS ILSE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY FLORENCE M. 
Cronise. With illustrations by J. E. Bundy. 82 pp. 
12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 


This is a beautiful 
legend of a little 
brook of the Hartz 
Mountains, which 
is at first a proud 
and obstinate little 
stream that refuses 
to be guided by the 
good angels who 
came to lead the 
waters down into 
the valleys. 
Charmed by the 
flattery and de- 
lightsome promises 
of the devil, she 
is carried into his 
court in the Brock- 
en and there learns 
to what selfish and 
disagreeable uses 
she is to be put. 
She makes her es- 
cape, and glides 
through a dark pas- 
sage and down 
the steep ravine 
into the valley, 
where she becomes 
ahumble workerin “* 
the service of oth- ~* 
ers, and worthy to 
be called by the 
title Princess Ilse. 
An interesting sto- 
ry, bits of beauti- 
ful description, 
touches of nature and a high moral purpose, without 
sermonizing—these things, together with the original 
and beautiful illustrations, make a charming book. 


ENGLISH WORDS. 


ELEMENTARY STUDY OF DERIVATIONS. By 
Charles F. Johnson, Proféssor of English Literature, 
Trinity College, Hartford. 255 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
76 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Professor Johnson has given us a little book, which, 


although primarily intended for use in high schools 
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Emerging from the Woods. 
Albert, Scott and Company. 
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and colleges, will be found of general interest. This 
is not an essay in the scientific study of language ; 
the author’s aim is simply to call attention to the 
literary values of words, so far as this can be done 
by a brief review of their origin and history. The 
modest purpose has been carried out in an attractive 
way, and the soundness of the data brought forward 
will be apparent when we say that their compiler has 
relied upon the highest authorities in English ety- 
mology, including, conspicuously, Professor Skeat. 
The benefits derivable from intelligent attention to 
the pedigree and vicissitudes of words are obvious. 


In the first place, 
ann Cage (nd Qs Catt Gs 
sii ay - 
Ae 


i: the more familiar 

i we become with a 

er, thought-implement 

5 e the more likely are 

: ; we to enlarge our 

thought-power. In 

the second place, 

the fuller our know- 

ledge of the capa- 

bilities of meaning 

latent in words, the 

greater our power 

of enjoyment and 

the keener our 

sense of relation 

to our fellow men. 

If the study of 

words __ increases, 

= however slightly, 

‘«. Our capacity for 

artistic or even for 

rational intellectual 

enjoyment, no fur- 

ther argument for 

its importance will 
be required. 

It is certain that 
if we know the 
derivation and his- 
tory of a word we 
appreciate it more 
fully and exactly, 
just as we know 
a man better if we 
have known him 
since his youth 
than it we had first met him in middle age. Thus, 
when we learn that “ precipitate’? means to throw 
one’s self headforemost, coming, as it does from 
pre caput, the word acquires a picturesqueness 
and vitality that it lacked before. So, too, “ dilap- 
idated"’ seems a strong word even on the lips of 
the ignorant, but how much more graphic it be- 
comes ‘when we remember that it is derived not 
from di dapsus (fallen down), but from dzs and /afis, 
and conveys the idea of a building whose stones have 
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From ‘‘Princess Jise.”’ 
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fallen down in ruin—‘“ not one stone left upon an- 
other.” 

The spelling changes much more slowly than the 
pronunciation, and after printing has become general 
it is very difficult to change the spelling at all. Thus 
there have been many changes in the pronunciation of 
English during the past century, but the changes in 
spelling have been comparatively unimportant. 
Fortunately consonants remain comparatively fixed, 
but many words containing the vowel sound repre- 
sented by ea, like 
sea or fea, have 
changed from the 
sound of a in fate 
to the sound of e 
in heed, but the 
spelling remains 
the same. We are 
reminded that the 
Irish still retain the 
early sound of ea, 
and call tea fay, 
sea say, etc. In 
this and many 
another peculiarity 
of what we call 
brogue their pro- 
nunciation of Eng- 
lish is much nearer 
to that of educated 
Englishmen of the 
seventeenth and 
eighteenth centu- 
ries than is ours. 
Thus Pope makes 
tea rhyme to way 
and odey, as fol- 
lows : 


Muse o’er some book or trifle o’er the tea, 
Or with soft music charm dull care away. 


And again : 


Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea. 


Still earlier Surrey makes peas rhyme to praise, 
heat to great, and peace to days. We have saved 
the old sound in grea¢ and break, It is noteworthy 
that the French words from which J/ease, reason, 
treason, and ease are derived all have the sound of a 
asin fate. Considering the phonetic changes that 
have been made, even since Pope’s time, Professor 
Johnson deems it very doubtful whether we could 
understand the English that was spoken by Bacon, 
Shakespeare and their contemporaries. 

Among the minor sources of English words, Prof. 
Johnson directs attention to the old Norse spoken 
by the Danes who settled in the east of England 
and ultimately gave kings to the country. A result 
of their settlement was that the English possesses a 
number of Teutonic doublets, which, while identical 
or similar in spelling, have different shades of mean- 


Albert, Scott and Company. 
From ‘Princess Ilse.”’ 
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ing. Thus fast in the sense of firm is Anglo-Saxon, 
but fast in the sense of rapidis Norse. Flag, to grow 
weary, is Saxon, but flag, an ensign, is Scandinavian. 
Aye, meaning yes, is Saxon: aye, meaning forever, 
is Norse. Bound, meaning fastened, is English, but 
bound in the sense of determined (bound to do it), is 
Norse. There is the same difference of origin in the 
case of cow, the animal, and cow, to dishearten, and 
of crab the crustacean, and crab the fruit. If we 
strike out skate and skipper (which are from the 
Dutch), sk in the beginning of a word is an almost 
sure mark of a Norse derivation. Words beginning 
with sc are about evenly divided between the English 
and the Norse groups, the latter including, among 
others, ‘‘ scant, scar (a rock), scrip (a bag), scraggy.”’ 
Many words of Norse origin end in g, as “ drag, hug, 
peg, smug, wrig, stag, and egg.”’ Altogether, there 
are about six hundred words in our language from 
the Norse, three-fourths of which are monosyllables. 
As a rule, they have concrete as opposed 
to abstract meanings. In connection 
w with our indebtedness to our Scandina- 
vian kinsmen may be mentioned the 
fact that we owe many of our maritime 
terms to the Dutch. Among these are 
ahoy, avast, ballast, belay, boom, duck 
(sailcloth), hoy, haul, hull, nitre, linstock, 
marline, reef, skipper, splice, sloop, 
yacht, yawl. The few words intro- 
Mids duced by the Dutch settlers of New 
i* York, like “stoop” and “crullers,” 
have scarcely ob- 
tained complete 

naturalization. 


Historically in- 
teresting is the 
group .of words 
which have come 
to us from the 
Saracenic conquer- 
ors of Spain, who 
were the medieval 

‘ pioneers in astron- 
ere Ns omy, mathematics, 
Bounded from cliff to cliff. and chemistry. 

Among our borrow- 
ings from the Arabic are zenith, nadir, and azimuth, 
alchemy, alembic, algebra, alkali, and alcohol, cipher 
and zero, also admiral, naphtha, rose, jasper, nitre, 
amulet, mattress, saffron, sultan, sofa, syrup, and 
candy. Of course it is understood that many of 
these words, while of Arabic origin, entered English 
by some round-about course through a Romance 
language. The whole Arabic group contains about 
one hundred numbers. From another Semitic tongue, 
the Hebrew, about thirty words have passed into 
English through the translation of the Bible. Among 
the words which have come to us, either directly from 
the Hebrew or indirectly through the Greek and 
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materials already in print and which he very often 
has not felt called upon even to rewrite. Not only 
has he made very ample use of this extant material ; 
he has made ungracious use of it. He scorns the 
ladders by which he did ascend. In his preface he 
declares that ‘‘ no life of Houston has hitherto been 
published which is not either imbecile or occasion- 
ally dishonest,” and he further maintains that, if his 
book has any justifying value, he has “ certainly 
plucked it up from the bottom of the unfathomed 
sea.’ In his volume there are extremely few evi- 
dences that he has ever indulged in this pursuit of 
deep-sea diving. It is much more obvious that 
Parkman, Yoakum, Lester, Parton, Bancroft and a 
few others, from whom he quotes at length, were the 
men who actually did the diving. 

After this fault-finding, it remains to say that the 
book is entertaining reading. Mr. Bruce has chosen 
extracts that are interesting, and his own writing is 
clear and pleasing, if not marked by special force or 
originality. Houston was one of the most picturesque 
characters of an era in which picturesque characters 
abounded, and while it would have been impossible 
to make his story dull, it would have been quite easy 
to make a bad jumble of facts in regard to it, and this 
Mr. Bruce has not done. He has selected his ma- 
terial with care and regard for its interest, and has 
constructed a complete narrative that makes a 
definite impression as to the manner of man Houston 
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Dodd, Mead and Company. 
From “Robert Fulton, His Life and its Results.” 







Latin, may be enumerated, amen, alleluia, cherub, 
cinnamon, jug, Messiah, manna, Pharisee, rabbi, 
sack, Satan, Sabbath, and Sadducee. When, finally, 
we need a new scientific or mechanical word we are 
apt to apply to the Greek, as in the case of telegraph, 
telephone, phonograph, dynamo, thermodynamic, 
isothermal, etc. In medizval times, however, long 
before the study of the Greek became general in 
western Europe, a number of Greek scientific, philo- 
sophical, and political words reached us through 
Latin translations. Such are analyze, anapest, dactyl, 
aphorism, axiom, category, hexagon, and climax. 
The list of words taken directly from. the Greek 
is quite a long one, but the number that have 
come to us through Latin or French is far greater. 
Such Greek words as air, arms, angel, abbot, blame, 
cheer, echo, giant, idiot, jealous, music, ocean, tomb, 
and zeal are thoroughly embedded in our speech, 
and are now just as truly English as the words of 
unchallenged Saxon ancestry. N.Y. Sun. 

















MAKERS OF AMERICA. 


LIFE OF GENERAL HOUSTON. 1793-1863. By Henry 
Bruce. With portrait. Makers of America series. 
232 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 


Mr, Bruce’s work is not an original production, it is 
only a fairly good piece of work constructed from Dodd, Mead and Company. From “Life of Samuel Houston.” 
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was and the manner of work he did. It can scarcely The JW. ¥. 7ribune says of the last: Sir William 

be said that anything essentially new hasbeenadded. Johnson filled a place and accomplished a work of 

The statement that the author has plucked his story the highest responsibility and consequence. He held 
the Six Nations to a policy either of neutrality or 
of active alliance with the English at a time when 
the hostility of this formidable league might have 
meant final ruin to England. He thus defended, too, 
the great Mohawk Valley. He destroyed the most 
formidable French army that had crossed the 
Canadian frontier. At the same time he advanced 
commerce, agriculture and the breeding of fine sheep 
and cattle. Even in his death he was self-devoted, 
for he incurred it by rising from a bed of sickness to 
address the Indians assembled in council at his house, 
and almost his last words were uttered in the interests 
of the community he had served so long and well. A 
man, this, of heroic type, surely, and a life deserving 
commemoration at the hands of posterity. 


JANE AUSTEN. 


THE STORY OF JANE AUSTEN’s LIFE. By Oscar Fay 
Adams, author of “ Post-Laureate Idyls,” “ Dear Old 
Story Tellers,” etc. With portrait. 277 pp. Indexed. 
I12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

This is not the story of Jane Austen, the novelist, 

but the story of Jane Austen, the woman. In the 

summer of 1889 Mr. Adams visited all the localities 
once familiar to 

Miss Austen and 

portions of the 

work were read 

and approved by 

Jane Austen. Rev. E. C, Lefroy, 


A. C. McClurg and Company. ; one of Miss Au - |), 
From “ Zhe Storyof Jane Austen's Life.” Mii 
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up ‘from the bottom of the unfathomed 
deep ”’ is distinctly excessive. N. Y. Times. 


Simultaneous volumes in this series are of 
John Winthrop, Robert Fulton, Thomas Hook- 
er, Cotton Mather, and Sir William Johnson 
and the Six Nations. Of Winthrop the V. Y. 
Times says: Mr. Twichell has written a sym- 
pathetic biography of this interesting and useful —7 4 
colonist, and while the limits set him necessa- a yy} 
rily precluded more than a rather full sketch, M Uy 
he has succeeded in bringing into view the Yi 
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principal events of the period, and in assigning yy, 
to each its due significance. It is to be regretted fi 
that nothing is known of Winthrop’s relation / 


to English politics—if indeed he had any— // df 
before his emigration, His activity and energy Iii 
in his new home and certain friendships he //// 
is known to have contracted in England, point 
to the probability that he was found there as 
here, on the side of freedom and opposed From “A Modern Aladdin.” Copyright, 1891, by Harper & Brothers, 


to royal usurpation and oppress’on. “He is clad in a loose es = cloth, and lies in. bed 
reading a book. 
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ten’s grand-nephews. Mr. Lowell was also greatly 
interested in the work and read a portion of 
it in manuscript. The author’s purpose has been 
to place before the world Jane Austen as the 
winsome, delightful woman that she really was 
and thus to dispel the unattractive, not to say for- 
bidding, mental picture that so many have formed 
of her. Certainly there is nothing of this latter 
in the woman that Mr. Adams portrays. Healthy, 
fond of outdoor life, a great lover of children and 
greatly loved by them in return, her body and 
character were as sound as her mind was sane. Hers 
was the genius of common sense, the rarest kind of 
genius, a genius which we are only coming slowly to 
appreciate at its full value. Mr. Adams has written 
a very delightful volume, one which will give great 
pleasure to the increasing hosts of Miss Austen’s 
admirers. 


A MODERN ALADDIN. 


OR THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF OLIVER 
Munier. An Extravaganzain Four Acts. By Howard 
Pyle, Illustrated by the author. 205 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.03. 

In the time to come somebody will write of those 

Barmecidian feasts when romances were so luscious, 

but of all the feasting there never was anything so 

; entirely satisfying as that meal 
taken al fresco by the fountain’s 
side, when the astrologer fed 
Aladdin on cakes and fruit. 
Mr. Howard Pyle in his extrava- 


From “* Peter Ibbetson.”” Copyright, 1891, by Harper & Brothers. 


Le P’tit Anglais. 
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ganza takes the dear, old story of the wonderful lamp 
carries it out of China, and lights it anew in France in 
the reign of Louis XV. The Count de St. Germaine 
is diabolus. He has found Raymond Lulli’s own 


From “ Dame Care.”’—Copyright, Is¥1, by Harper & Brothers. 
Hermann Sudermann. 


original laboratory, and the alchemist had stored 
away there two precious bottles. In one flask was 
that fluid which transmutes charcoal into diamonds, 
in the other the elixir of life. The Count wants these 
bottles, but cannot pass a certain kind of magical 
dead line, and so he picks up Oliver Munier, a 
peasant boy of Flourens, to act as cat’s-paw. Mr. 
Howard Pyle introduces ghosts, thunder and light- 
ning, Mme. de Pompadour, the Dukes of Choiseul 
and de Gontat. Oliver in a measure outwits the 
Count and secures a bushelof diamonds. Becoming 
the Prince of Golconda, he wins Mlle. Céleste. M. 
Galland has not, as far as we remember, given 
Aladdin a pigtail, but somehow the tailor’s son is not 
recognizable in a powdered wig, lace sleeves, a small 
sword, cocked hat, and redheels. The Watteau light 
makes Aladdin garish. N. Y. Times. 


DAME CARE. 


Translated from the Ger- 
With portrait of the author. 
314 pp. I2mo, 75 cents ; 


By Hermann Sudermann. 
man by Bertha Overbeck. 
Uniform with “Odd Number.” 
by mail, 87 cents. 


One would never think to look at the portrait of Herr 
Sudermann, afforded in the frontispiece of his novel, 
that he could be a man of gloomy impressions, His 
cheeks are round, his brow smooth, his eye serene. 
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There has been persistent speculation among the 
curious as to whether the actor feels what he portrays. 
If the same speculation may be extended to the novel- 
ist, we should say of Herr Sudermann, judging by 
his picture, that he had not wronged himself in this 
fashion. We should say that he had never enter- 
tained pessimism in his own bosom, though the pages 
which he has written contain a preposterous amount 
of it. Herr Sudermann belongs to that group of 
young German authors who regard Ibsen as an epoch 
maker. He became famous in Germany a few years 
ago through the production in Berlin of a play called 
“Honor.” This was a play marked by the Ibsen 
traits. It was gloomy and distinctly shocking; and 
what possibly is not a distinctive trait in the Ibsen 





From “ Peter Ibbetson.”’ 


dramas, it was highly effective in the hands ot capa- 
ble actors. A later play, ‘“ The Fall of Sodom,” 
from the same pen, was still more gloomy and shock- 
ing, but much less effective. Both plays were produced 
in German at the Amberg Theatre in New York City, 
the distinguished actor, Herr Possart, lending his rare 
abilities to a part in ‘‘ Honor.”’ There are degrees of 
gloom. Giovanni Verga’s ‘‘ House by the Medlar 
Tree,” absolutely considered, is far from being a 
cheerful story, but compared with ‘‘ Dame Care” it is 
fairly hilarious. Like the Italian tale, the Sudermann 
narrative traces the sorrows of a family. There is loss 
of fortune; the head of the family takes to drink and 
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arson ; the heroic son is imprisoned ; true love weeps 
on every page ; the mother dies ; grief is poured forth 
upon snow-covered graves at night—and there is 
much else, all heartbreaking, all of the sort that is 
ordinarily put nowadays into the most powerful melo- 
dramas. Herr Sudermann is classed, we suppose, as 
a realist, but we trust that this story is not realism. 
We should hate to think that the actual world could 
be so preposterous. NV. Y. Sun. 


PETER IBBETSON. 


With an Introduction bv his Cousin, Lady 
(“ Madge Plunkett.’”’) Edited and illustrated by George 
Du Maurier. 418 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


It is a striking book which Mr. George Du Maurier, 
the well-known illustrator of Punch, has given us in 
me SA RELAY \ in! ‘Peter Ibbetson.”’ 
'\ , At We call the book 
striking, not by 
reason of any 
structural merit, 
for it is entirely 
lacking in the artis- 
tic construction 
which should 
mark a novel, and 
is indeed amor- 
phous, as autobi- 
ographies_ usually 
are. To this, of 
course, it may be 
answered that 
“Pendennis ’’ and 
“David Copper- 
field”’ were auto- 
biographical in 
form, but ‘that the 
fact has not been 
held to debar them 
from the catalogue 
ofnovels. In each 
of those narratives, 
however, there is a 
regularly evolved 
love story ; indeed, 
each hero has two 
love affairs, and 
each is naturally developed according to the rules 
and precedents governing the growth of the tender 
passion. In ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,”’ on the other hand, 
the conventional arrangements for the evolution 
of love are wanting; there is scarcely any pro- 
pinquity ; there is next to no intercourse; there is 
no gradual unfolding of the flower. A man and a 
woman who have not seen each other since they were 
children meet in after life just twice ; on the first occa- 
sion they do not speak at all; on the second they talk 
only for a few minutes. Nevertheless they are 
depicted as loving with incomparable intensity and 
with an interfusion of souls so perfect as to give rise 
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to an extraordinary psychological phenomenon. A 
large part of the volume is devoted to the hero’s auto- 
biographical account of his childish days at Passy 
(the well-known suburb of Paris) in the time of Louis 
Philippe. Only they who know something of the 
changes -which Passy has experienced under the 
Second Empire and Third Republic, can appreciate 
the accuracy and vividness with which Mr. du Maurier 
recalls the quaint, homely framework and sober bour- 
geois tenor of suburban existence half a century ago. 
We are actually made to live there with the Pasquiers 
and Seraskiers, and it is with a sigh of regret that we 
follow the boy Pierre Pasquier, transformed into Peter 
Ibbetson, to England, and leave little Mary, nick- 
named Mimsey, Seraskier behind. Unexpectedly 
enough, the au- 
thor’s keenness of 
vision and skill in 
word painting 
seems to fail him 
when he has cross- 
edthe British Chan- 
nel, for compared 
with the brightness 
and vigor of his 
French scenes, the 
delineation of Eng- 
lish characters and 
their environment 
seems somewhat 
pale and tame so 
long as the author 
confines himself to 
real life. 

The author's ener- 
gy returns, how- 
ever, when we pass 
into dreamland, 
and to conduct us 
into dreamland is 
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other like two strings of a violin and respond in a 
chord-like unison to the impulse of will or of emotion. 
Given such elective affinity, it is only needful, in the 
author's view, that the man who, has sunk mean- 
while to the level of an architect’s clerk, and the 
woman, who has become a duchess, should set eyes 
upon each other once again and exchange a few words 
of recognition in order to be knit together in the bonds 
of an indissoluble spiritual union. Soon after the 
architect and the duchess recall in their one colloquy 
their early associations and reveal with what force 
they are attracted to one another, the young man is 
prompted by a grievous provocation to commit man- 
slaughter and is condemned to imprisonment for life. 
It will, therefore, be henceforth impossible for Peter 
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terms of the prob- From “ Peter Ibbetson.”” 

lem in psychology 

which Mr. du Maurier has essayed to solve, or at all 
events has formulated, we should mention the datum 
which suggests them. Peter Ibbetson and Mary 
Seraskier (subsequently the Duchess of Towers) are 
without knowing it, both descended from a remote 
ancestress distinguished at once for an unusually strong 
will and also for an exquisitely delicate nervous organi- 
zation, the latter quality being indicated by her mastery 
of the violin. These traits, being transmitted to the two 
descendants in question, dispose them to feel an in- 
stinctive sympathy for one another, which acquires 
extraordinary strength through long and intimate 
association in childhood. That is to say, the spirits 


of this man and this woman become attuned to each 
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Ibbetson to see Mary Seraskier in his waking life. 
May he not then see her in his deams? That is the 
question which this book is written to answer. 

To this question Mr. du Maurier replies in the 
affirmative, and a large part of his book is allotted to 
an exposition of the process by which a community 
of dream-life may be compassed, and to a relation of 
the results of the experiment. It is true that the 
author endeavors to avert the sneer of the British 
Philistine by such well-known devices as a preface 
and foot-notes, in which the reader is warned that the 
autobiographer was at one time insane, but the narra- 
tive itself bears on every paragraph the accent of con- 
viction and sincerity. In this book Peter Ibbetson 
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and Mary Seraskier pass twenty-five years in each 
other’s society in dreamland ; if such a thing has not 
been accomplished in the past, Mr. du Maurier 
evidently thinks that it should be inthe future. There 
is nothing frivolous about his narrative; it is a serious 
challenge to the psychologists, and it will set many 
people to wondering whether it may not one day be 
possible to utilize that large fraction of every indi- 
vidual existence which is at present wasted in discon- 
nected dreams. N.Y. Sun. 
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and what was the reason that induced them to 
change.” Dr. Mitchell is by nature a student; his 
opportunities have been abundant and he has made 
good use of them; still it is no derogation to his 
abilities to say that his readers are left in exactly the 
same condition that they were before. His theory is 
that little masses of albuminous matter formed at the 
bottom of the primeval seas, which were undisturbed 
by currents or winds; that, somehow, chemical 
affinity rearranged the atoms of the elements com- 
posing these masses, and that, somehow, in the course 
of this rearrangement, life happened. And this is as 
near the how as Dr. Mitchell gets, or could get ; and 
it is only fair to say that no one has got any nearer. 


| The full-fledged evolutionists will find the volume 
| entertaining. 


Boston Transcript. 


AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. 
By W. D. Howells, author of ‘‘ A Hazard 
of New Fortunes,” “ Annie Kilburn,” “ The Shadow of 


a Dream,” etc. 150 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail 85 
cents. 


, Mr Howells is about the last writer from whom any 

/ one would expect a story on the race question, yet 
_, “An Imperative Duty” is such a book and dare not 
"| pretend to be anything else. 
} appearance is as white as her neighbors and who is 

| well brought up, is discovered to have a drop or two 

_ | of ‘African blood in her veins. 
| but the woman who reared the child. 

| plexity she tells the girl and the family physician, 

; who already is in love with Rhoda. 
‘a young people are terribly startled by the information, 


Rhoda, a girl who to all 


No one knows of this 
In her per- 


Both of the 


+} but the man’s affection does not wane; he marries 


Rhoda, and together they closely guard their secret, 
this, as well as marrying, seeming “an imperative 
duty.” The story is delicately written ; it cannot pro- 
voke any sort of howl at the South, nor cause North- 


“) erners to suspect the author of miscegenation theories, 


From “‘ The Evolution of Life.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE ; 


Or, CAUSES OF CHANGE IN ANIMAL Forms. A Study 
in Biology. By Hubbard Winslow Mitchell, M.D. 
With portrait and illustrations. 453 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

In ‘‘The Evolution of Life’? Hubbard Winslow 

Mitchell sets forth the Darwinian theory from an 

anatomical and physiological point of view. ‘“‘It is 

only a part of the truth,” he says, “to say that a 

reptile was evolved from a fish, a mammal from a 

reptile, and man from the higher apes. But this is 

not enough. The world is advancing to that point 
when it demands to know how these changes took 
place, by what physiological process they occurred, 


for it merely discusses the ethics of an incident which 
has had many more parallels than have found their 
way into type. N. Y. Herald. 


FRIENDSHIP THE MASTER-PASSION ; 

Or, THE NATURE AND HISTORY OF FRIENDSHIP, AND 
ITS PLACE AS A FORCE IN THE WoRLD. By H. Clay 
Trumbull, author of “ The Blood Covenant,”’ “* Kadesh- 
Barnea,” “The Knightly Soldier,” etc. 413 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $2 40; by mail, $2.65. 

This book aims at nothing less than a radical revo- 
lution of the ordinary conceptions of friendship, of its 
relation to human life, and of the part it has played 
in history. Instead of the subordinate position usually 
assigned to friendship, the book claims for it the 
place of honor among the human sentiments. It 
shows that in its true conception the bond of friend- 
ship is the highest and most unselfish form of love— 
that which loves as God loves, not for what it can get 
but for what it can give. Friendship knows no end 
lower than to benefit its object, and it can outlive 
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neglect and ill-treatment. It knows nothing of envy 
or distrust, because it is full of reverence and self- 
sacrifice. It outlasts all changes, not excepting the 
great change of death. That this estimate of friend- 
ship pervades the highest literature and the noblest 
living of all lands, ancient and modern, savage and 
civilized, the author shows with abundance of illustra- 
tions. Friendship has been the inspiration of the 
noblest poetry and the most heroic acts. It has 
nourished the lives of the greatest men in all the fields 
of active and meditative labor. It has been a potent 
force alike in the political and in the religious 
advance of mankind. The book grows 
out of the author’s personal experience. 
Knowing that he had owed so much to 
friendship he set himself to seek for the 
record of like benefits in the lives and 
thoughts of others, The result is a pre- 
sentation of the spiritual and social 
history of the human race from an en- 
tirely new point of view, and in a new 
and often surprising light. Every reader 
of the book will be impressed by the 
wealth of illustration drawn from all 
literature, and only the most thoughtless 
can rise from reading it without a loftier 
conception of the possibilities of our 
human nature on this social side. The 
book is peculiarly suitable for a gift from 
friend to friend, at Christmas or any 
other season. Philadelphia Record. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

THE FRENCH KEVOLUTION. A History, 
by Thomas Carlyle. In three volumes. 
Illustrated. Vol. I. The Bastile. Vol. II. 
The Constituticn. Vol. III, The Guil- 
lotine. 488-501-460 pp. I2mo, $6.00; 
by mail, $6.57. 

Every new edition of Carlyle’s ‘‘ French 

Revolution” is a distinct gain to book 

readers and book lovers. It is admittedly 

the most popular of all Carlyle’s produc- 
tions, and every reader of that ‘‘ succes- 
sion of poems in prose,” in conjunction 
with the two most fascinating of all the 
author’s essays, ‘‘ The Queen’s Necklace”’ 
and “ Cagliostro,” has been furnished with a record ot 
the extraordinary events which led up to and made 
the lurid period of the French Revolution such as can 
be gained from no other source. The sensation caused 
by the work when it first appeared in 1837 can be well 
understood, though to many the revelation of its force 
was slow to be apprehended, so much so that one 
review concluded by stating ‘‘it would be an interest- 
ing book if well translated into English.”” The truth 
is that the scenes described suited Carlyle’s mode of 
thought and manner of writing. He put down the 
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exact word suited to each particular moment and cir- 
cumstance and failing that would coin a word or 
phrase rather than use one likely to weaken his mean- 
ing. All this by way of saying that Messrs. Porter & 
Coates of this city have issued a new edition of the 
masterpiece in three handsome volumes, in which 
the typography, paper, and general get-up merit 
special praise. It is embellished with sixty excellent 
photogravures, twenty to each volume, of which fifty- 
two are portraits of the leading characters in the revo_ 
lution. Those of Louis XVI and Mayor Baillv are 
notably good. Philadelphia Press. 


Thomas Carlyle. é 
From Carlyle’s ‘French Revoiution.’ 


NOTES. 
=Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have commenced the 
serial publication of an illustrated edition of Green’s 


“Short History of the English People,” to be con- 
cluded in about thirty monthly parts. 


=“ The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani,’’ by Henry B. 
Fuller, of Chicago, is to appear in a new edition from 
new plates from the press of The Century Company. 
‘“‘The Chatelaine of La Trinité,” Mr. Fuller's new 
story will first appear as a serial in the Century. 
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=George Ebers, the well-known Egyptologist and 
poet, has written a new novel, ‘ Per Aspera,”’ which, 
according to accounts that have reached this country, 
is a great success. The scene of the story is laid in 
Alexandria, at the time when the Egyptians began to 
doubt their old gods and the Christians appeared 
among them with accounts of a new and (to them) 
incomprehensible religion. Publishers’ Cir.ular 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


« Morgeson.”’— 

Elizabeth Drew Stoddard, formerly Miss Barstow, was 
born at Mattapoisett, Mass., 1823, and married in 1852 to 
Richard Henry Stoddard. She has contributed prose and 
poetical pieces to the Knickerbocker, Putnam's, Harper's 
and the Adlantic Monthly, The Home Journal, Hearth and 
Home, etc., and is the author of three novels, ‘“ The Mor- 
gesons,” (1862,) “Two Men,” (1865,) “Temple House,” 
({1867.) 

Yarrum writes :— 

Your answer to M. J. G.’s question in the “ Asked and 
Answered” column of the December number of Book 
NEws attracted my attention. I think any one familiar 
with Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s sweet yet melancholic works 
would readily admit the originality of her little poem 
entitled “ Solitude.’”” One who has heard “ Col.” John A. 
Joyce announce, “I am a literati,” is disposed to doubt his 


claim to originality in “‘ Love and Laughter ’’—as this butch- 


ered version is given in his “ Peculiar Poems,’’ supposed to 
have been dedicated to George D. Prentice in 1863. Read 
the two versions side by side and, in spite of the different 
arrangements of the lines, one feels that the keynote is soli- 


tude rather than love and laughter. 





Elizabeth Stone asks author of the following: 


«‘T cannot think the glorious world of mind, 
Embalmed in books which I can only see 

In patches, though I read my moments blind, 
Is to be lost to me. 


“T have a thought, that as we live elsewhere, 
So do those dear creations of the brain ; 
That what I have unread I’ll find, and there 
Take up my joy again. 
* Oh, then the bliss of blisses to be freed 
From all the pangs by which through life we’re driven ; 
With liberty and endless time to read 
The libraries of heaven.” 


A correspondent asks source of the following fragment : 

“ There was never a daughter of Eve but once, ere the tale 
of her years be done, 

Shall know the scent of the Eden Rose—but once beneath 
the sun! 

“Though the years may biing her joy or pain, fame, sorrow, 
or sacrifice, 

The hour that brought her the scent of the rose $he lived it 


” 


in Paradise 
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PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY. 

A HIstory OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. 
Morse Stephens, Balliol College, Oxford. In three 
volumes. Vol. II. 561 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
By Miss E. S. Kirkland, author of “ A Short History of 
France,’ ‘Speech and Manners,” etc. 415 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The author is a teacher, and her book fulfills its object of 
placing before young readers a narrative, not too keen in 
analysis and not professing to say anything new, of English 
history. Philadelphia Inquirer. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. Chapters in the Social History of the 
Times. By William Connor Sydney. In two volumes. 
361-407 pp. 12mo, $3.75;. by mail, $4.01. 

Mr. William Connor Sydney deals with a well-worn sub- 
ject, and it is hard to accept his assertion that, in spite of the 
many books written to illustrate the history of the last 
century, it is “still perhaps more imperfectly known and 
understood ithan any of those to which it immediately suc- 
ceeded. The compiler’s representation of the age is confined 
to its external characteristics, and with these few historical 
readers are unfamiliar. Swift and Pope, Defoe, Addison, 
and Steele supply a storehouse of facts illustrative of social 
life under Anne and the first two Georges. Later on abun- 
dance of material will be found in chroniclers like Boswell 
aud Walpole, in novelists like Fielding, Smollett, and Fanny 
Burney, in the pictures of Hogarth, in the satires of Churchill, 
in the journal of John Wesley, and in the memoir-writers of 
the period. Mr. Sydney’s volumes cannot, therefore, be said 
to throw new light upon the age. All that they do accom- 
plish is to describe some of its more obvious characteristics. 
The difficulties of travel, the fashions of dress, the hard 
drinking, the brutai sports, and the cruel criminal code which 
disgraced the period, supply the compiler with themes for 
gossip. The eighteenth century was, as Mr. Mill justly said, 
“A great age, an age of strong and brave men,” does not 
occur to Mr. Sydney, who dwells chiefly upon its inconve- 
niences and its follies, and belauds the present century in a 
ridiculous strain of optimism. Mr. Sydney is not very wise, 
and his style is unformed and careless, but he deserves some 
credit for the way in which he has arranged his matter. 
These volumes may amuse an idle hour, but they are not 
likely to secure a place in the library. Atheneum. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESIMINSTER ABBEY. 
By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., late Dean of West- 
minster, Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France. Illustrated edition. Intwo volumes. 335-422 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.50; by mail, $5.95. 

A newly issued illustrated edition of the late Dean 
Stanley’s well-known work, with broad margins, fine, heavy 
paper, perfect type work, and an opulence of illustration. 

N. Y. Independent. 

HisTory OF Liperta. by J. H. T. McPherson, Ph. D., 
Professor of History and Politics, University of Georgia, 
1891. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science. Ninth series, No. X. 61 pp. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

HISTORY OF THE BATTLE OF LAKE IRIE AND MIs- 
CELLANEOUS PaprRS. By Hon. George Bancroft. 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF GEORGE BANCROFT. By Oliver 
Dyer. With portrait and illustrations. 264 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

A little volume containing some good work which the noted 
historian never found time to collate in book form. Besides 
a graphic description of the battle of Lake Erie the book 
gives “ A Day With Lord Byron,” “ Edward Everett’? and 
“ Washington’s Birthday,” all from Mr. Bancrofi’s pen. An 
unexpected and welcome feature of the volume, however, is 
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m ‘re than a hundred pages, by Mr. Oliver Dyer,on Bancroft’s 
life and writings, this being practically a review of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s history, illustrated by numerous citations from the vol- 
umes, the whole being so ably and interestingly written as to 
stimulate new interest in a book which, in spite of its limited 
scope and numerous pages, is the most brilliant historical 
work ever written by an American. N.Y. Herald. 

HISTORY OF THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA. By 
James Burney, F,R.S., Captain in the Royal Navy. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1816. 382 pp. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF Mexico. By William 
H. Prescott. New and revised edition with the author’s 
latest corrections and additions, complete in one volume. 
Edited by John Foster Kirk. With illustrations. Pres- 
cott’s Works, Student’s Edition. 654 pp. Indexed. 
I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA UNDER 
THE CONSTITUTION. By James Schouler. Vol. V. 1847- 
1861. 531 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.70; by mail, $1.87. 

This, the fifth and last volume of Professor Schouler’s 
history, covers the military history of the Mexican War and 
brings the work down from the beginning of Polk’s adminis- 
tration to the close of the administration of James Buchanan. 
Professor Schouler was wise in stopping at this point. With 
the outbreak of the Civil War was begun not only a new 
epoch, but a new era. The concluding volume of Professor 
Schouler’s work pursues the methods adopted by the historian 
in his previous volumes. He has gone to original sources of 
information as far as possible, not disdaining the newspapers, 
but carefully avoiding hasty or prejudiced conclusions. His 
pen portraits of Scott and Taylor in the opening pages of this 
volume are admirable word pictures of our two great mili- 
tary chieftains in Mexico. His narrative of the war with 
Mexico is brief, perspicuous, picturesque and sufficient. His 
account of the causes underlying the war and their political 
bearings are calm, comprehensive and in the main just. 
General Taylor’s election to the Presidency. following closely 
upon his brilliant military achievements and involving political 
questions that not even his successes as a soldier had settled, 
is carefully and concisely told. Then follow the stories of 
the successive administrations of Taylor, - Fillmore, Pierce 
and Buchanan. Occasionally we catch glimpses of some of 
the great figures of the after-time— Lincoln in Congress and 
on the stump; Jefferson Davisin Mexico, as Secretary of 
War and in the Senate; but of Grant there is not a line and 
of Robert E. Lee only a brief paragraph telling of his cap- 
ture of John Brown at Harper's Ferry. Professor Schouler’s 
style is very agreeable and his work as a whole ought to be 
in every private as well as every public library in the land. 

: Philadelphia Times. 

MAHDIISM AND THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN Being an 
account of the rise and progress of Mahdiism, and of 
subsequent events in the Soudan to the present time. By 
Major F. R. Wingate, D.S.O., R. A., Assistant Adju- 
tant-General for Intelligence, Egyptian Army. With 
30 maps and plans. 617 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $9.00; 
by mail, $9.29. 

The writer's aim has been to afford a narrative of events 
connected with that extensive and important revolt against 
the orthodox Moslem religion and the recognized Govern- 
ment in the Soudan, which may conveniently be described 
under the name of “ Mahdiism.’’ Commencing with some 
account of the Eastern religious sects ‘in general, he next 
takes the reader over the occurrences of 1882, treats exhaus- 
tively of the correspondence of the Mahdi. the Egyp ian 
position in the Soudan up to the end of 1883, the Egyptian 
position in the Soudan up to the end of 1884, with the siege 
of Khartum during that year, the fall of Khartum, and the 
organization of the new Egyptian army, and so on, until he 
has brought him through a string of highly interesting events 
to the year 1889. So far as we have been able to judge, 
Major Wingate throughout is fair and unbiassed, and of his 
energy and industry in sifting so large an amount of material 
there can be no question. A large number of maps and 
plans are included in the work, and its value is still further 
enhanced by the addition of several important appendices. 
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These contain “ Extracts from a Report of the Soudan by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart,” ‘Supposed Itinerary of the 
March of Hicks Pasha’s Army from Duem to Shekan,” 
“General Gordon’s Proclamation®’ and kindred matters. 
Publishers’ Circular. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE DOWNFALL OF Roy- 
ALTY. By Imbert De Saint-Amand. Translated by 
Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. With portrait. 401 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04 
Eccentric as has been the order in which the volumes of 
M. de Saint-Amand’s “Famous Women of the French 
Court” have appeared, they are as welcome as would be the 
lost chapter in a fairy tale. In this last volume, in reality 
the third in the series, there is no diminution in interest 
because of the delay in publication. The reason of this is 
that the charm of this French writer’s work is not in the 
historical consecutiveness of the volumes, but in his pictur- 
esque style and his wonderful skill in investing episodes 
with all the interest and much of the dignity of history. 
M. de Saint-Amand is the melodramatist of these periods. It 
is this quality that has made his books so popular, and in 
“ Marie Antoinette and the Downtall of Royalty” it shines as 
resplendently as in those that went before it. 
Philadelphia Times. 


PRISON JOURNALS DURING THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. By the Duchesse de Duras wée Noailles. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. M. Carey. 233 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, 99 cents. 

The story of the Duchesse de Duras’s (#ée Noailles) con- 
finement in different prisons during the Reign of Terror, as 
written by herself in 1801, is deeply interesting. Mme. 
Duras was put under arrest at the chateau of Mouchy-le- 
Chatel, in 1793, together with her father and mother, and 
was taken to the prison at Saint Francois 4 Beauvais and 
subsequently to Chantilly, where they remained till 1794, 
when they were transferred to Paris, to the College du 
Plessis, from which they were at last liberated. 

N.Y. World. 

STRUGGLES OF THE NATIONS; OR. THE PRINCIPAL 
Wars, BATTLES, SIEGES AND TREATIES OF THE 
Wor.p. By S. M. Burnham, author of “ Limestones 
and Marbles; their History and Uses,’’ and of 
“Precious Stones in Nature, Art and Literature.” In 
two volumes. 848 pp. Indexed. 8vo, half leather, 
$4.50; by mail, $4.82. 

Mr. Burnham never cites his authorities, and a cursory 
glance at his pages will show that he used no discrimina- 
tion in selecting them. Thus, in writing of the origins of 
the older nations, he mixes up the baldest myths with the 
ascertained facts of history in the most reckless way. This, 
however, is comparatively a slight matter, for it may be said 
that the author does not pretend to be writing serious history, 
but only to be making a collection of battles, wars and sieges. 
As for the treaties, the promise of the title-page is distinctly 
misleading, for Mr. Burnham does not give any treaty in 
full, and, asa rule, presents merely the briefest and most 
imperfect sketches—not abstracts—of them. He gives, per- 
haps, a dozen lines to the more important treaties, and dis- 
misses others with a couple of sentences. At other times he 
offers samples, as it were, saying, “the following are some of 
the provisions ’’—and leaving his readers to guess what the 
other provisions are, or to go elsewhere for information. 

Mr. Burnham has doubtless labored conscientiously upon 
it, but all he has produced is a dry and pithless paraphrase 
and condensation. He has no gift of style or of narrative. 
He has no consciousness of the infinite difficulties which 
beset the scientific historian. To him whatever has been 
alleged by anybody about anything is acceptable, and he 
proceeds prosily setting down the true and the false, cheek 
by jowl, his practice of suppressing his authorities rendering 
this method peculiarly easy. N.Y. Tribune. 
THE AFGHAN WARS. 1839-42 and 1878-80. By 

Archibald Forbes. With portraits and plans. 337 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.40. 

The story of England’s wars with the Afghans is one of 
the lesser known portions of history to us in this country, but 
it is none the less interesting and worth study. The brilliant 
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pen of Archibald Forbes has never been employed with more 
effect nor upon a better theme than in this volume. The 
book reads like a romance. The atmosphere of Oriental 
duplicity, scheming, and mystery, which is inseparable from 
that region, pervades the whole book, and we thus realize 
some of the difficulties and preplexities which vexed and 
embarrassed the English officials. 

Mr. Forbes takes a different view from the usual one of the 
British historian. His sympathies are evidently with the 
Afghans, and he does not hesitate to show that he regards 
the whole trouble as the result of unwarraated aggression and 
needless desire of conquest. That there were, however, on 
the other side good reasons for some action, he does not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge, and, thus, as a whole, he gives us, 
perhaps, the most accurate, unbiased, and just view of these 
wars which has yet been written. It is a stirring chapter of 
history, as romantic and exciting as a novel. The book is 
well made, but lacks a good map of the country, an omission 
which interferes with its value. A short glossary of Oriental 
terms would also have been a useful addition. . Y. 7imes. 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 1863. By Samuel 
Adams Drake, author of ‘ Burgoyne’s Invasion,” 
‘“‘ Taking of Louisburg,” etc. With plans and appendix. 
Decisive events in American history. 178 pp. In- 
dexed. 16mo, 4c cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Although no new incidents of this ghastly battle have 
been elicited. the ever present facts of that memorable Ist, 
2d and 3d of July are briefly and graphically described ; 
while the march of the Confederate forces into Pennsylvania, 
with the effects of their invasion, and Meade’s generalship 
are especially dealt with. Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE CALIPHATE. Its Rise, Decline and Fali. From 

original sources. By Sir William Muir, K, C.S. L., 
LL. D., D. C. L., Ph. D. (Bologna). Author of ** The 


Life of Mahomet,” ““Mahomet and Islam,’’ etc. 608 
pp. 8vo, $3.40; by mail, $3.65. 
The Caliphate ended with the fall of Bagdad. The 


illusory resuscitation by the Mamelukes was a lifeless show; 
the Osmanly Caliphate, a dream. The period, therefore, 
which is treated in these pages takes in about six hundred 
years, 7. ¢., from Mahomet’s death in 632 A. D. and the 
election of Abu Bekr as his successor, down to 1258, mark- 
ing the extinction of the Abbaside line. It exhibits a rise, 
decline and fall. One of the ablest Caliphs was Omar, in 
whose reign the conquest was achieved of Syria, Egypt 
and Persia; about this period, too, lived the renowned 
warrior Khalid, who from being at one time the pride of his 
class and the popular commander under whom many of the 
most glorious successes of Islam were achieved, sank so low 
that he ended his days in penury and neglect. Speaking of 
Omar, the author writes, ‘‘Omar began his reign master 
only of Arabia. He died the Caliph of an empire embrac- 
ing some of the fairest provinces under Byzantine rule, and 
with Persia to boot. Yet throughout this marvellous for- 
tune he never lost the balance of a wise and sober judgment, 
nor exalted himself above the frugal habit of the Arab chief. 
‘Where is the Caliph ?’ the visitor would ask as he looked 
around the court cf the Medina mosque; ard all the while 
the warrior might be sitting in homely guise before him.’ 
The same praise can hardly be awarded to many of the 
succeeding Caliphs. Publishers Circular. 
THE FINANCIER AND THE FINANCES OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION. By William Graham Sumner, Pro- 
fessor of Political and Social Science in Yale Uni- 
versity. In two volumes. 309-330 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$3.75; by mail, $4.13. 

“| his book contains a biography of Robert Morris [popu- 
larly called the Financier] and a financial history of the 
American Revolution.”’ This is the compact description of 
his work by Professor Sumner. It is very interesting and 
very valuable. It is marked by the author’s best and well- 
known qualities—careful, patient and laborious research, 
penetrating observation, broad and firm generalization, and 
vigorous, simple and clear English. It is hardly a book for 


the general reader. If it were, that not over-industrious per- 
son might complain that in parts it is loaded down with 
details, the arrangement and sequence of which are not 
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always such as to contribute to the clearness and force of the 

impression desired. These details sometimes seem insignifi- 

cant, but they are not so in reality to one who cares to take 
the time and pains to ascertain their intended significance. 

At the same time, we think that the grouping of the two 

main subjects is not entirely fortunate, and that both the 

biography of Morris and the financial history of the period 
would have been more intelligible, and, therefore, more 
valuable, had there been a plainer marshaling of the facts, 
either chronologically or with regard to their logical rela- 
tions to the propositions submitted by Professor Sumner. 

But that writer has so eager an appetite and so sound and 

thorough a digestion for facts that it is not always easy for 

him to appreciate, still less to gratify, the need and desire 
of persons less gifted in this regard for the preparation of 
their nutriment. It is this tendency in him and them that 
may make this most remarkable work rather less palatable, 
and possibly less beneficial, than it might have been made. 

N.Y. Times. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. By Thomas 
Carlyle. In three volumes, handsomely illustrated. 
Vol. I. The Bastile. Vol. II. The Constitution. Vol. IIT. 
The Guillotine. 488-501-460 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$6.00 ; by mail, $6.57. 

See review. 

THE IRISH ELEMENT IN MEDIA:VAL CULTURE. By 
H. Zimmer. Translated by Jane Loring Edmands. 
With frontispiece. 131 pp. Indexed 12mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 70 cents. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A NEw ENGLAND GIRLHOOD. Outlined from mem- 
ory. By Lucy Larcom. 274 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

Mrs. Spaulding’s book, to use the name which is less 
familiar than her girlhood’s signature of Lucy Larcom still 
maintained, is written, she says, for girls of all ages, and for 
women who have not forgotten their girlhood. When it is 
remembered that this sweet singer among native poets was a 
Lowell factory girl from 1835 to 1845, at the time when the 
intellectual life of the operatives, men and women, was at 
its keenest and best, and that many of her first poetic produc- 
tions were printed in one or the other of the two magazines 
published by the mill hands, one gets truer insight into Mrs. 
Spaulding’s genius through the frank yet reverent revelation 
of her autobiography. She was born within sight of the 
sea, “ Between Beverly Bridge and the Misery Islands,” 
and at the age of 2 she went to school Fragrant as lavender 
are the memoirs of the school-house and meeting house, and 
the chapter on “ The Hymn Book”’ is an epitome in itself of 
New England’s history. ‘“ Naughty Children and _. Fairy 
Tales ’’ and the chapter headed “ Old New England”’ are 
the heart of the book as describing the individual growth 
of men and character. After reading her charming, humor- 
ous, yet serious, self-revelations in “ A New England Girl- 
hood,’ no one can wonder that her poems, thoroughly 
American, touch all hearts with their native grace. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 

CoTTON MATHER. ‘The Puritan Priest. By Barrett 
Wendell. With portrait. Makers of America series. 
321 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

Dr. JOHN BROWN AND HIS SISTER ISABELLA.. Out- 
lines by E. T. M’Laren, Fifth edition, with portraits, 
89 pp. I2mo, 70 cents; by mail, 79 cents. 

The admirers of Dr. John Brown, the author of “ Rab 
and His Friends,” owe a debt of gratitude to the family, 
who have secured the publication of some admirable per- 
sonal sketches of him and his sister by a lady whose 
acquaintance with them was like that of one of the household. 
The book is beautifully printed and bound and makes a thin 
quarto. ‘Two excellent portraits of Dr. Brown and one of 
his sister are given, and there is also an engraving of Sym- 
ington church and churchyard, which makes a pretty tail- 
piece to the volume. As the present issue is marked as the 
fifth edition, the merit and charm of this memorial seem to 
have been already appreciated by the friends of this favorite 
of many minds, N. Y. Post. 
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JASMIN. Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. By Samuel 
Smiles. LL. D. Author of “ Character,” “* Thrift,” etc. 
With frontispiece portrait of Jasmin. 299 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

JOHN WINTHROP. First Governor of the Massachu- 
setts Colony. By Joseph Hopkins Twichell. With 
portrait. Makers of America series. 245 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 60 cents; by mail 70 cents. 

See review. 

KOLOKOTRONES. The Klepht and the Warrior. Sixty 
years of Peril and Daring. An autobiography. Trans- 
lated from the Greek with introduction and notes, by 
Mrs. Edmonds, author of ‘Greek Lays,” etc. With a 
preface by Monsieur J. Gennadius, Greek Envoy to the 
Court of St. James. Illustrated. 317 pp. The 
Adventure series. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

We can heartily recommend this volume to whomsoever 
likes to have fighting in abundance, and is not pedantic as to 
the ins and outs of it, nor as to what it was all about. It begins 
admirably in the following saga-like way :—“ There was a 
certain person from Roupaki near the village Tourkoleka, 
whose own place having been destroyed departed thence 
and went over to Libovisti. This happened some three 
hundred years ago.’”’ From the certain person, who was a 
tall man of his hands, there sprang all the race of the 
Kolokotroni, of whom it may be said that it is doubtful 
whether the son was a greater cateran than the father, or 
vice versa. ‘When any one of us,” said Théodoros Kolo- 
kotronés, our hero, “‘ was seriously wounded in battle, and 
could not be carried away, we all kissed him and then cut 
off his head. It was thought a great dishonor to have the 
Turks bear away one’s head. Among the thirty-six first 
cousins whom I had, only eight were preserved; the others 
were all destroyed.” 

There is not much here for the scientific soldier; but the 
book contains much amusing matter for the frivolous general 
reader. ‘ Monsienr” Gennadius certifies the excellence of 
the translation. Mrs Edmonds’s account of the Klephts, 
in the introduction, is readable, and, when helped out by a 
little criticism contributed by the reader, not too misleading. 

Saturday Review. 

Lapy MAry WortTLey MontaGu. Select passages 
from her letters. Edited by Arthur R. Ropes, M. A., 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With nine 
portraits after Sir Godfrey Kneller and other artists. 308 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS TO WILKIE COLLINS. 
Edited by Laurence Hutton. With portraits and fac- 
similes. 171 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 

See review. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF GENERAL THOMAS J. JACKSON, 
(STONEWALL JACKsoN). By his wife Mary Anna Jack- 
son. With an introduction by Henry M. Field, D.D. 
Illustrated. 479 pp. I2muv, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

LIFE OF BENJAMIN HARRIS BREWSTER. WITH DIS- 
COURSES AND ADDRESSES. By Eugene Coleman Savidge, 
M. D., author of “ Wallingford,” etc. With portrait. 
370 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

See review. 

LIFE OF GENERAL HousTON. 1793-1863. By Henry 
Bruce. With portrait. Makers of America series. 
232 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

See review. 

LIFE OF GuSTAVE Dor&. With one hundred and 
thirty-eight illustrations from original drawings by Doré. 
By the late Blanchard Jerrold. (Officier de 1’Instruc- 
tion Publique, de France). 415 pp. 8vo, $3.75; by 

mail, $4.02. 

MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. Edited 
with a preface and notes, by the Duc de Broglie of the 
French Academy. ‘Translated by Mrs. Angus Hall. 
With an introduction by the Honorable Whitelaw Reid, 
American Minister in Paris. Volume IV. With por- 
traits. 328 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

The fourth volume of these ** Memoirs’’ deals exclusively 
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with the results of the revolution of 1830 in Belgium. We 
need not repeat what has been said in the reviews of the 
former installments of this work about the cloud cast on its 
authenticity by the editor’s failure to produce the original 
manuscript. None of the explanations offered suffices to 
make good this fundamental shortcoming. The suspicion, 
however, that the previous custodian of the papers, M. De 
3acourt, dealt with them pretty much as he liked need not 
seriously trouble the reader of the present volume, whose 
materials, consisting largely of letters between Talleyrand 
and other diplomatists, must be capable of verification in the 
archives of European foreign offices. 

We should point out to the publishers that the usefulness 
of this vélume to historical students is materially impaired 
by the lack, not only of an index, but of a table of contents, 
in which the subjects of particular letters are referred to the 
pages ou whichthey may be found. Inthe complete absence 
of such facilities for consultation, a book must be regarded as 
printed rather than published. NM. Y. Sun. 
ORACLES OF NosTRADAMUS. By Chas. 4. Ward, 

375 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.83. 

This book will be interesting to those who believe in the 
powers of phophecy. Michel de Nostradame is said to have 
possessed these to an extraordinary extent, and amongst 
other things to have foretold with great accuracy the events 
of the French Revolution. The book contains an account 
of his life and the different prophecies to which he gave 
utterance. It will furnish much food for thought. 

Publishers’ Circular. 


PATRICK HENRY. Life Correspondence and Speeches. 
By William Wirt Henry. With portrait. Volume I. 
622 pp. 8vo, $3.80; by mail, $4.06. 

Hitherto the life of Mr.- Henry has been known to the 
world mainly through the rather brief biography of William 
Wirt, and, not so flatteringly, through the allusions to him of 
Thomas Jefferson, whose notoriously-treacherous memory was 
helped out by something very like spiteful jealousy. Mr. 
William Wirt Henry has essayed what is evidently to him 
the grateful task of recounting the story of his ancestor’s 
life in full. We fear that the labor of love has been done 
with more fidelity than sound literary judgment. It seems 
ungracious to say it of a writer whose industry and pains- 
taking are so obvious, whose scrupulous honesty and candor 
and his affectionate interest in his labor are so attractive ; but 
what is really essential to a compiete understanding of Patrick 
Henry’s life and character is the smaller part of this first 
volume; and the minute detail of insignificant occurrences 
and, still more, the abundant recital of the general history 
of the times, not clearly essential to such an understanding, 
not only overload the book, but obscure the impression 
desired. The result is that this bulky work must necessarily 
be almost wholly a library book, and cannot find its way to 
that general reading which both its subject and the admirable 
spirit of the biographer deserve. It remains true, however, 
that the student who wishes to get a full acquaintance with 
Revolutionary times, with the conditions that made the 
struggle unavoidable, with the influences that contributed to 
its favorable outcome, and especially with the men, in their 
every day life, who did the great work, cannot ignore these 
volumes N.Y. Times. 
PIONEERS OF ELECTRICITY; OR, SHORT LIVES OF THE 

GREAT ELEcTRICIANS. By J. Munro, author of “ Elec- 
tricity and its Uses,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

Excellent “ Lives’? have been published of Faraday, 
Maxwell, and others ; but hitherto, we believe, no satisfactory 
attempt has been made to epitomize the scattered biogra- 
phies in a single small volume. In “ Pioneers of Electricity” 
Mr. Munro has made the attempt, and, on the whole, with 
success. He gives us a series of short, bright sketches, 
omitting nothing material, and stating the special electrical 
achievements of each of his heroes with clearness and pre- 
cision. An excellent portrait of Maxwell is given (the 
well-known profile portrait), and there are satisfactory like- 
nesses of the other distinguished electricians, with the excep- 
tion of Coulomb,Ohm, and Ampére. Of Ohm, we learn, 
there is only a bad photograph taken in 1846. Whether any 
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likeness of Coulomb is in existence we do not know; but 
there is, we believe, a striking portrait of Ampére, which 
might with advantage have been added to Mr. Munro’s 


collection. Saturday Review. 
Pitt. By Lord Rosebery. Twelve English States- 


men series. 297 pp. I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 
cents; limp cloth, 45 cents; by mail, 56 cents. 

In the writing of this monograph, Lord Rosebery has 
manifestly been desirous of being scrupulously fair, and 
throughout his interesting account of the life of the great 
statesman he holds the scales of justice with unswerving 
honesty. Tracing the career of Pitt from his early youth, he 
refers to his connection with Shelburne and the Coalition, his 
accession to power, first years of administration, the effects of 
the French Revolution, Pitt’s position and conduct as a war 
minister, his domestic policy, administration of Ireland, 
friendship with Lord Wellesley, and death. His character 
he sums up in the following words: “It is not claimed that 
Pitt was a perfect character or a perfect statesman. Such 
monsters do not exist. But it may be’ confidently asserted 
that few statesmen and few characters could bear so close a 
scrutiny. He erred, of course; but it is difficult to find any 
act of his career which cannot be justified by solid and in 
most cases by convincing reasons. * * * ‘There may 
have been men both abler and greater than he, though it is 
not easy to cite them, but in all history there is no more 
patriotic spirit, none more intrepid, and none more pure.” It 
is a book that deserves, and is likely to secure, popularity. 

Publishers Circular. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS, 1822-1890, Octa- 
vius Brooks Frothingham, author of * Boston Unitarian- 
ism, 1820-1850.” 302 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

Mr. Frothingham is especially well fitted by temperament 
and habits of thought for the writing of a book of this char- 
acter. His calm, logical mind enables him to see things 

clearly and dispassionately, and to convey impressions, in a 

series of word pictures which are almost cameo-like in their 

well-defined outlines. His strong, terse, nervous, yet elegant 
and cultured, English, is an excellent vehicle for the trans- 
mission of ideas which have been gathering force for many 
years, and which have given him a unique place among the 
purely intellectual thinkers of the day. Mr.Fiothingham’s pen 
pictures of other leaders and friends are photographic in 
their distinctness and accuracy. His judicial mind, conscious 
of their faults and short-comings, makes him an impartial 
witness to both merits and defects in a way which seems at 
times a little hard and unkindly, so great is his love of truth. 

But as character studies they are wonderfully incisive, and 

whoever would possess a clear understanding of such men as 

John Weiss (whom he calls “‘a flame of fire—a spirit-lamp 

always burning’’), Orville Dewey, Samuel Johnson, George 

Ripley and other leading lights in the free religious and 

transcendental philosophy movement, would do well to read 

carefully Mr. Frothingham’s estimate of them. The closing 
chapters are headed “The Religious Future of America” 
and ‘ Confessions.” Boston Transcript. 


ROBERT FuLTON. His Life and its Results. By 


Robert H. Thurston. Illustrated. Makers of America 
series. 194 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
69 cents. 


S1R WILLIAM JOHNSON AND THE SIX NATIONS. By 
William Elliot Griffis, author of ‘“ The Mikado’s 
Empire,” “Corea the Hermit Nation.’ Makers of 
America series. 227 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 70 cents. 

See review. 

STUDIES IN CHAUCER. His Life and Writings. By 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, Professor of English in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University- In three 
volumes. With portrait. 504-554-512 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $6.75 ; by mail, $7.41. 


Tue History oF My Lire. An Autobiography, bv 
Right Rev. Ashton Oxenden, D. D., formerly Bishop of 
Montreal and Metropolitan of Canada. 264 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.47. 
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THE LIFE OF ROBERT COATES. Better known as 
“Romeo” and “ Diamond” Coates. The celebrated 
“‘Amateur of Fashion.” By John R. and Hunter H. 
Robinson. 254 pp. Indexed. With portraits of Robert 
Coates and of his wife. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.39. 

It is not altogether easy to sympathize with the doings 
of the subject of this biography, who, during his career, was 
variously known as “ Romeo” Coates, ‘“* Diamond” Coates, 
and the “ Amateur of Fashion.” According to his biographers 
he was vain. It is related of him that upon one occasion a 
friend took the liberty of pointing out a mistake in his ren- 
dering of a passage from “ Romeo and Juliet.” ‘“ Aye,” 
replied the great man, “that is the reading, I know, for I 
have the play by heart, but I think I have improved upon it.”’ 
The anecdote will serve as an example of some hundreds of 
his conceited opinions. But he was undoubtedly a promi- 
nent figure in his day, and the society of which he was the 
centre possesses many undeniable features of attraction. In 
this respect, therefore, Messrs. Robinsons’ work is heartily 
welcome. It describes the life of the celebrated ‘*‘ Amateur,’ 
his appearances on the stage, and social existence, with 
excellent fidelity, from the time of his first performance in 
Antigua to his death, as a lively old gentleman of seventy- 
five, in 1848. There is an apologetic tone running through- 
out the work in respect of its subject which is not altogether 
uncalled for, and the book as a whole has somewhat the 
character of a defence. None the less it is extremely absorb- 
ing, and should be read by all persons who are interested in 
the stage. Portraits of Mr. Coates and his wife, formerly 
Miss Robinson, are given. Publishers’ Circular. 
THE STORY OF JANE AUSTEN'S LIFE. By Oscar Fay 

Adams, author of “ Post-Laureate Idyls,” ‘ Dear Old 
Story Tellers,” etc. With portrait. 277 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

See review. 

THOMAS CARLYLE’S MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DE- 
VELOPMENT. A study: by Ewald Fliigel. From the 
German, by Jessica Gilbert Tyler. With a portrait. 
140 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, go cents. 

A little book largely made up of extracts from Carlyle, 
showing his religious belief, his “‘ relation to Christianity,” his 
views on the Bible, the Church and God, his position with 
reference to science, philosophy, poetry, art and history, his 
ethics and the “lessons of his life.’ His strength and his 
weakness are alike set forth, but the editor’s final verdict is 
that of Froude: “ When he is fully known he will not be 
loved or admired the less because he had infirmities like the 
rest of us.”’ Critic. 
WILLIAM HoGartH. By Austin Dobson. Illustrated. 

368 pp. Indexed. 8vo. $6.75; by mail, $7.03. 


TRAVEL. 

A WEEK’s TRAMP IN DICKENS’-LAND. Together with 
personal reminiscences of the “ Inimitable Boz,” thereim 
collected. By William R. Hughes, F. L. S. With 
more thana hundred illustrations by F. G. Kitton and 
other artists. 432 pp. Indexed, 8vo. half leather, 
$2.85; by mail, $3.06. 

This book is in its own way a museum of interesting curios 
which will give pleasure to the departed novelist’s friends 
and admirers. The topographical cultus of Dickens is mak- 
ing extraordinary strides, and seems to exercise a sort of 
fascination on its devotees. Mr. Hughes started on his tramp, 
as he calls it, accompanied by the faithful and enthusiastic 
Kitton, who is also a pleasing artist, taking with him “a 
sketch-map of the geology of the district, kindly furnished by 
Professor Lapworth, LL. D., F. R. S., etc.”” Cycling maps, 
Kent guide-books, and a “ pocket aneroid barometer” were 
also put up, which shows in what a thoroughly conscientious 
spirit our traveler prepared for his expedition. His chief ex- 
plorations were, of course, among the aboriginal Pickwickian 
towns, for which we should ask no more painstaking or 
agreeable companion. He visited all the houses, inns, etc., 


talked with all those who had known, or professed to have 
known, the novelist, and devoted much time and ingenuity 
to comparing the different localities with the descriptions 
Saturday Review. 


given of them. 
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APPLETONS’ GUIDETO MEXICO, INCLUDING A CHAPTER 
ON GUATEMALA AND AN ENGLISH-SPANISH VOCABU- 
LARY. By Alfred R. Conkling, LL. B., Ph. B., mem- 
ber of the New York Academy of Sciences, and formerly 
United States Geologist. With a railway map and illus- 
trations. Fourth edition, revised. 343 pp. With ap- 
pendix and index. 12 mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

By LAND AND SEA. Incidents of Travel, with Chats 
about History and Legends. By Harriet E. Francis. 
With frontispiece portrait and illustrations. 198 pp. 
quarto, $2 50, postpaid. 

The material for this book was gathered by Mrs. John M. 
Francis, of Troy, N. Y., during her residence abroad while 
her husband was United States Minister at the Courts of 
Greece, Portugal and Austria-Hungary, and in a tour taken 
with him around the world. Unhappily, Mrs. Francis died 
soon after her return home, but her manuscripts have been 
most intelligently and sympathetically edited, without impair- 
ing the novelty and freshness of her personal touch. The 
countries through which Mrs. Francis travelled are England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Austria, Norway, 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, India, China and Japan. 
On reaching India the author made most of her time and 
opportunity in visiting and studying strange architectural 
features, inspecting temples, idols, customs and all with 
refined artistic veneration. ‘The illustrations of this chapter 
are exquisite, such as ‘‘ State Elephants of the Viceroy Equip- 
ped for a Journey,” “ The Taj at Agra,” ** A Corridor in the 
Palace at Agra,” “ A Corridor of the Mosque Near the Kutub 
Minar,” and the “ Audience-Chamber in the Palace of Agra.” 
It is the intention of the literary executors of Mrs Francis 
to appropriate whatever income may be derived from the sale 
of her work, to the fostering of one of the charities to which 
she was nobly devoted. N. Y. World. 
FORTY YEARS AMONG THE ZuULUS. By Rev. Josiah 

Tyler, Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. With portrait, 
map and illustrations. 300 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.05. 

The most interesting chapters in this book are those in 
which Mr. Tyler gives an account of his work as a mission- 
ary to the Zulus. They are written in such a fresh, simple 
way as to make one regret that he has not given a continuous 
narrative of his life from the time he landed in Natal in 1849 
till the day he left, forty years after. His description of his 
trip up country, the founding of his station, his early exper- 
iences with the people, his day’s routine, bring the life of an 
African missionary very vividly before the reader. These 
chapters, unfortunately, are few in number, and the greater 
part of the book is taken up with accounts of the Zulus, their 
dress, manner of life, and superstitions, and with brief biog- 
raphies of his fellow-missionaries. In addition, there are a 
few chapters descriptive of the country, together with a short 
and somewhat confused sketch of Zulu history from the time 
of Chaka to the downfall of Cetywayo. There is little that 
is fresh or original in this part of his work, Mr. Tyler evidently 
being entirely destitute of the scientific tastes which have led 
other missionaries to valuable ethnographical and geographical 
researches. There are several interesting portraits of mis- 
sionaries and converts, together with a few illustrations of the 
scenery of Natal. . N. Y. Post. 
GLIMP-ES OF ITALIAN SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEFNTH 

CENTURY. From the Journey of Mrs. Piozzi. With an 
introduction by the Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesar- 
esco. Illustrated. 327 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.65. 

The glimpses were taken many years ago, but Italy is 
much the same to-day as when Mrs. Piozzi and her husband 
jogged over its ancient roads in their luxurious coach. This 
book is a condensed account from the “ Journey,” four 
volumes now among the “scarce books,” and well made. 
Mrs. Piozzi was a lively lady and observing withal, and she 
saw much to interest and amuse from her coach window and 
among her husband's fine friends, who threw open their 

apalace doors to welcome her in. N. Y. Recorder. 

In BiscAYNE Bay. By Caroline Washburn Rock- 
wood. Illustrated with photographic sketches by 
Thomas Avery Hine. 286 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

See review. 
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JERUSALEM THE Hoty City. Its History andyHope’ 
By Mrs. Oliphant, author of “ Makers of Florence,’ 
etc. With wood engravings from drawings by Hamil- 
ton Aidé, and photographs by F. M. Good. 577 pp. 
I12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.44. 


= 


CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-78. Extracts from 
my Letters Home. Written while Lord Dufferin was 
Governor-General. By the Marchioness of Dufferin 
and Ava, author of “Our Vice-Regal Life in India.” 
With illustrations from sketches by Lord Dufferin, por- 
trait and map. 451 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, 1.66. 


ON THE INDIAN RIVER. By C. Vickerstaff Hine. 
With illustrations and maps. 298 pp. I2mo, $1.50 
postpaid. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY VOLUME ATLAS OF LONDON. Con- 
taining a large scale street plan (in 55 sections, on a 
scale of three inches to the mile) of London and 
suburbs, including the whole of the County of London. 
With special maps, showing the Railway of London, 
the geology of the London district, the Thames from 
Kew to Oxford, Richmond and neighborhood, Epping 
Forest, and plans of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster 
Abbey, the Zoological and Kew Gardens, Windsor 
Park and Oxford; and a directory of Public Buildings, 
Museums and Art Galleries, etc. With a complete in- 
dex of 11,500 Streets, Squares, Parks, etc. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.62. 

SIBERIA AND THE EXILE SystEM. By George Ken- 
nan. With illustrations. Two volumes. 409-575 pp. 
8vo, $4.50; by mail, $5.08. 

No series of articles printed in a periodical has ever 
attracted a wider interest throughout the civilized world than 
George Kennan’s famous papers on the Russian exile system 
as published in the Century Magazine. As is well known, 
the original articles were the.result of a journey made by Mr. 
Kennan through Siberia, during which he visited every impor- 
tant prison and convict mine, made the acquaintance of hun 
dreds of polisical prisoners,and had many important interviews 
with Russian prison officials. In issuing them in book form 
a great amount of new matter has been added to the original 
articles (nearly all of which have been revised or entirely 
rewritten by Mr. Kennan), including appendices containing 
important original documents never before published, manu- 
scripts prepared for Mr. Kennan by exiles, and a mass of 
proofs and citations from reports of the Russian Prison 
Administration and from Siberian newspapers. The work is 
handsomely printed with all the original illustrations by 
Frost, Sandham, Irving R. Wiles and others, and with maps, 
complete indexes, etc. Publishers Weekly. 


THE ARAB AND THE AFRICAN. Experiences in 
Eastern Equatorial Africa During a Residence of Three 
Years. By S. Tristram Pruen, M. D., Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With illustrations. 338 
pp- 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.94. 

So very much has been written about Africa of late, that one 
is glad to note that Dr. Pruen does not claim for his book 
that it is a specially ambitious one, even although “ it is 
written by one who has lived amongst the people as their 
friend and equal, and who has thus been permitted to see 
and hear things hidden from the passing traveller, and even 
from the resident who rules over rather than lives amongst 
the people with whom he is brought into daily contact ” 
This book cannot, indeed, be more fairly described than a 
simply written elementary text-book of Central Africa, from 
the pen ofa man, however, who has not required to get up 
his subject. Dr. Pruen works systematically through his 
different topics, which include the land, the vegetation and 
animals, the people, the climate and diseases, the traveller, 
the slave trade, the Arab and the missionary. There is 
nothing savouring of exaggeration in any of the deductions 
that Dr. Pruen draws from the facts which have come under 
the observation of three years, and the chapters in which he 
describes the slave trade, and treats of the wild animals of 
Central Africa, will be found very agreeable reading indeed. 
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The volume contains a number of excellent, if not very 
elaborate illustrations, and ought to be carefully studied 
beforehand by any persons who contemplate settling in 
Eastern Equatoriai Africa. Spectator. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAND. Palestine. Historical, Geo- 
graphical and Pictorial. Described and illustrated as it 
was and as it now is, along the lines of Our Saviour’s 
journeys. By John Fulton, D. D., LL. D. Introduc- 
tion by the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., LL. D., 
Bishop of New York. [Illustrated by fifteen maps and 
charts, over three hundred engravings and a grand 
panorama of Jerusalem. 652 pp. Quarto, $2.85: 
mailage extra. 

In tracing these journeys of Jesus every part of the Holy 
Land is visited; Judea in the first five chapters and again in 
the eighth, eleventh and thirteenth; Samaria in the fifth 
and fourteenth; Galilee in the sixth, twelfth and fifteenth ; 
the region beyond Jordan in the seventh and sixteenth; 
ancient Jerusalem in the ninth and tenth. 

Modern Jerusalem is described with maps and illustra- 
tions in the last two chapters, the seventeenth being devoted 
to Jerusalem without the walls, and the eighteenth to Jeru- 
salem within the walls. Any student who will give a few 
hours’ study to these two chapters would find it easy to make 
his way to any spot in Jerusalem and its vicinity. 

N.Y. World. 

THE LABRADOR Coast. A Journal of Two Summer 
Cruises to that Region. With notes on its early Gis- 
covery, on the Eskimo, on its Physical Geography, 
Geology and Natural History. By Alpheus Spring 
Packard, M. D., Ph. D., Corresponding Member of the 
Americal Geographical Society, New York, and of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston. With maps and 
illustrations. 513 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by 
wail, 3.21. 

In “ The Labrador Coast,’’ Dr. Alpheus Spring Packard 
gives the results in a scientific way of two summer cruises to 
that region, prefaced by a description of the physical 
geography of Labrador, a history of the country and an 
account of the settlements along the Southern shore. Dr. 
Packard’s journeys were made thirty years ago, but there is 
no reason to believe that there has been any change in the 
condition of things since then. The rule of progress that 
applies to the civilized and more attainable parts of the 
world does not apply to Labrador, It is the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever, Although the narrative part of the vol- 
ume will interest the general reader, portions of it are of 
purely scientific interest. Separate chapters deal with the 
geology, zodlogy and botany of the coast, and there is a good 
index. Boston Transcript. 


THINGS JAPANESE. Being Notes on Various Sub- 
jects Connected with Japan. By Basil Hall Chamber- 
lain, Professor of Japanese on Philology in the Imperial 
University of Jajan. With frontispiece and maps. 408 
pp. 12mo, $2.10; by mail, $2.24. 

Mr. Chamberlain puts his book into the severely practical 
form of a dictionary. Things Japanese are treated in their 
alphabetical order, sometimes with an almost ludicrous 
effect. But the value and solidity of the information with 
which the volume supplies us is beyond all doubt. The author 
knows the country well; he estimates the people fairly, 
without extravagant praise or blame. Now and then he isa 
little cynical. We can hardly allow that “all our Chris- 
tian and humanitarian professions are really nothing but 
bunkum.” Every Eastern nation “knows’’ it, he says, 
because “the history of India, of Egypt, of Turkey is no 
secret to them.” Still, there are things even in this 
history that seem to show something better that bunkum. 
Apart from this, the volume is interesting and often enter- 
taining. One of the best stories is from the “ Book of 
Paragons.”” One “paragon, though seventy years old, 
used to dress in baby’s clothes and sprawl upon the floor. 
His object was piously to delude his parents, who were 
really over ninety years of age, that they could not be so 
very old after all, seeing that they had still sucha puerile 
son.” Filial affection could not further go. Spectator. 
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TWELVE MONTHS IN Peru. By E. B. Clark. 
trated. I5Spp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
A chatty volume, embodying the surface studies of the 
author, Mrs. E. B. Clark, during a year’s residence in the 
South American republic. ‘There is practically nothing that 
is new in the book, but it serves to tell the general reader the 
salient points of interest about an exceedingly interesting 
country. Life in Lima is seen at short range, and there is 
given an entertaining account of a trip to the Sierras, with 
frequent glimpses of the Cholo Indians. 


Illus- 


Philadelphia Press. 

UNKNOWN SWITZERLAND. By Victor Tissot. Trans- 

lated from the twelfth edition, by Mrs. Wilson.  Illus- 
trated. 371 pp. 8vo, $4.05; by mail, $4.23. 

Victor Tissot’s “ Unknown Switzerland ”’ has got so far on 
the road to being a classic that it has reached if not passed 
its twelfth edition, from which it has been Englished by Mrs. 
Wilson. This chatty and easily read tale of travel has just 
been issued in handsome style, with clear letter-press, and 
with nearly twenty photographic views of Alpine scenery. 
These are not so fine nor so even as they miglit be but they 
are at least mostly well chosen. The cover is tasteful—in 
the Swiss colors, with the Edelweiss for symbolic decorations. 

N.Y. Post. 


RELIGION. 


BURIED CITIES AND BIBLE COUNTRIES. By George 
St. Clair, F. G. S., member of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, member of the Anthropological Institute, 
and ten years lecturer for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. Illustrated. 378 pp. I2mo, $1.60; by mail, 
$1 75. 

As a lecturer for the Palestine Exploration Fund, Mr. 
George St. Clair has had special opportunity and occasion to 
get correct information, and his book has the great recom- 
mendation of being trustworthy in its statements of recent 
discoveries. The greater part of his space is devoted to 
Palestine though he has much to say of Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. The reader will here find a good account of the 
extraordinary discovery of mummies in 1881, of the excava- 
tions of Mr. Petrie and M. Naville, of the astonishing revela- 
tion made by the El-Amarna cuneiform tablets found in 1887, 
of the work done in Jerusalem by Warren and his assistants, of 
the geographical surveys of Conder, Merrill and others, of 
Mr. Petrie’s investigation of the site of ancient Lachish 
(1890), and of the explorations in Babylonia and Assyria. 
This last is the least satisfactory portion of the book, omit- 
ting, for example, the mention of the Cyrus tablets, which 
throw such a flood of light on the character and policy of 
that monarch. Mr. St. Clair holds to the literal historical 
accuracy of the narratives in Genesis and Exodus, and 
assumes a good deal that the historical facts do not warrant ; 
his main interest in the discoveries he details is based on the 
illustrations they give of the Bible history, and these illustra- 
tions he is everywhere concerned to bring out. He assumes 
Joseph’s Egyptian career and the realness of the oppression, 
but he gives no Egyptian evidence in their favor. This 
feature of the book does not, however, diminish the value of 
its archeological information; it is undoubtedly one of the 
most interesting and useful of recent publications in this 
field. Good lists of authorities are appended to the various 
sections, and the printing (done in Edinburgh) is excellent. 

N. Y. Post. 


A CuicaGo Brie Crass. By Ursula N, Gestefeld. 
305 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

This is a series of earnest and thoughtful religious discus- 
sions based each on its own distinct passage of Scripture. 
The author’s thought and sympathy run substantially in the 
lines of the Catholic faith. She thinks, however, for herself, 
and sometimes, as in the chapter on the Atonement, swings 
off the beaten track, not so far nor so alarmingly, however. 
as she herself appears to apprehend when she writes in ex- 
aggerated vein and with rather loose grammar: ‘ A heretic 
is aredeemer, A part of the world’s work has been done 
by these from the least to the greatest, and by these only will 
it be finished. So, as a helper in that work which alone has 
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{ste /) or will uplift humanity, I confess unto thee, that after 
the way which they call heresy, so worship I the God of my 
fathers.” Independent. 

BRAHMANISM AND HINDUISM; OR RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT AND LIFE IN INDIA, AS BASED ON THE VEDA 
AND OTHER SACRED BOoKs OF THE HINDus. By Sir 
Monier Monier-Williams, K.C. 1. E., M. A., Hon. D. 
C. L. Oxford, Hon. LL. D. Calcutta, Hon. Ph. D. Gdt- 
teingen, V. P. of the Royal Asiatic Society, Honorable 
Member of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Bombay 
and of the Oriental and Philosophical Societies of 
America, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, etc. Fourth 
edition, enlarged and improved. With frontispiece. 603 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.05; by mail, $4.28. 

BRAVE AND TRUE. Talks to Young Men. By Thain 
Davidson, D. D., author of ** Talks with Young Men,” 
etc. 117 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

The subjects are: How to get onin the world; Body-cul- 
ture; Honest to the core; The true gentleman; Rubbish; 
The love of pleasure; The bubble reputation; The 
confidential clerk; Out of a situation, etc. 

DANGERS OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By the Right Rev. 
James Moorhouse, D. D., Bishop of Manchester. 225 
pp- 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1 00. 

DRUMMOND’S ADDRESSES. The Greatest Thing in the 
World. Pax Vobiscum, The Changed Life. “ First !” 
—A Talk With Boys. How to Learn How. 308 pp. 
12mo, 15 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 

GRAVEN IN THE ROCK; OR, THE HISTORICAL ACCU- 
RACY OF THE BIBLE. Confirmed, by reference to the 
Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments in the British Muse- 
um and elsewhere. A companion volume to “ Moses 
and Geology.” By Rev. Samuel Kinns, Ph. D., Jena ; 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Minories; Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society; Member of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archzology; late Principal of the College, High- 
bury, New Park; author of “ Moses and Geology,” and 
“ Holy Trinity, Minories ; Its Past and Present History.” 
With 171 engravings, 703 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.55. 

The paper is stout and highly glazed, the print is good, 
and the illustrations are well done. The book is, however, 
heavy and cumbrous. Dr. Kinns has written it with the 
intention of proving that, notwithstanding all that students of 
comparative philology, and history, and religion may say, 
the Bible is true from the beginning to end. This is a most 
laudable intention, yet it is difficult to see the necessity for 
his volume. From the first page to the last, the most casual 
reader will feel that Dr. Kinns is not writing from personal 
acquaintance with any of the subjects which he attempts to 
discuss, The ground covered by him is so great, the matters 
treated by him are so various and remote in relationship from 
each other, the languages with which he professes to be 
acquainted are so difficult and so many, that we confess to 
inability to criticize more than a few points in the wordy and 
ill-digested compilation which he has set before us. More- 
over his work is an extraordinary mixture of sermon, com- 
mentary, facts in biography, anecdotes of people he has met 
when dining out, descriptions of interviews with officials at 
the British Museum, statements upon natural history, one- 
sided arguments, etc., and so far as we can detect it is with- 
out plan. Atheneum. 

There is much interesting matter collected in this volume 
from various sources; more cannot be said. The faculty of 
criticising and appreciating is wanting. Spectator. 
GREAT THOUGHTS OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. 

John Reid. Author of “ Voices of the Soul Answered 
in God,” etc. 318 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.20; by 
mail, $1.32. 

This is a series of strong and carefully elaborated thoughts 
on the great points of Christian truth considered for the most 
part in its practical relations. It is such a book as comes 
only from a strong man and appeals to such as wish them- 
selves to be strong. N. Y. Lndependent. 
Into His MARVELLOus LicHt. Sermons by Charles 

Cuthbert Hall, D. D., of Brooklyn. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23, 
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LIVING THEOLOGY. 
of Canterbury. 


By Edward White, Archbishop 
pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lectures. 
ered before the University of Edinburgh in 1891. 
Prof. Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., M. P. 272 pp. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.32. 

The Gifford Lectures, though only established so recently 
as four years since, have already acquired some repute, and 
have secured the services of names so distinguished as those 
of Professor Max Miiller, Messrs. E. B. Tylor and Andrew 
Lang, and, not least, the author of the volume which we are 
now considering. ‘The desire of the fouader of the lectures 
was to establish the fact of the existence of a God from the 
human intellect alone, and apart from Revelation. These 
principles Sir G. Stokes loyally follows, proving his point 
from the argument from design, from the sense of sin and the 
need of satisfaction for sin, and from the instinctive knowledge 
implanted in man that his being does not end with earthly 
existence. We observe that the lecturer employs the well- 
worn but still serviceable illustration of the savage examining 
a watch ; but there is something almost amusing in the appar- 
ent unconsciousness of the writer that Paley had ever used 
the argument before. London Bookseller. 
RUTH THE GLEANER AND ESTHER THE QUEEN. By 

William M. Taylor, D. D., LL. D., Pastor of Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York; author of “ David, King of 
Israel.” 269 pp. Indexed. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

There is a certain link of association between these two 
women, inasmuch, the author says, as the Book of Ruth 
describes the experiences of a Gentile widow in the midst of 
Jewish surroundings, and the Book of Esther describes those 
of a Jewish orphan in a Gentile city. Helpful, awakening 
counsel to women are found in these oft-told stories in Dr. 
Taylor’s words. ‘The eloquent preacher finds means to intro- 
duce the modern labor question into the beautiful pastoral of 
Ruth, and the Mormon immigration question comes quite 
naturally into the story of Mordecai and Haman. The wide 
human sympathies and progressive spirit of the writer are 
shown throughout this decidedly modern treatment of the two 
ancient idylls in Biblical lore. Philadelphia Ledger. 
SELECT Notes. A Commentary on the International 

Lessons for 1892. Explanatory, illustrative, doctrinal, 
and practical; with illustrations, maps, pictures, chro- 
nology of the Old Testament, chronology of the Acts, 
suggestions to teachers, library references. By Rev. F. 
N. Peloubet, D. D.; and M. A. Peloubet. Studies in the 
Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel; in the 
Psalms ; and in the Acts. 360 pp. 8vo, 85 cents ; by 
mail, $1.00 

We have always found the “ Commentary on the Interna- 
tional Lessons,’”’ by the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D. D., and his 
wife, Mrs. M. A. Peloubet, one of the very best in use in the 
Sunday-schools. The volume for the present year has been 
prepared with great pains. It is provided with maps, with 
blank registers for marking the class, and all sorts of conve- 
niences. There is small fault to find with a commentary 
containing all this one does, N. VY. Independent. 
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Deliv- 
By 


I2mo, 


SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN'S INN CHAPEL. By 
Frederick Denison Maurice. In six volumes. Vol. I 


and II. 
$1.04. 
Maurice’s sermons are among the few of that section of 
theology which seems destined to live. Time moves so 
quickly and oninions with it, that one almost forgets that his 

“heterodoxy’’ convulsed for a time the small Anglican 

world, and that his “‘ Theological Essays’ cost him his Pro- 

fessorship at King’s College. For fourteen years, 1846-1860, 

he held the office of Lincoln’s Inn preacher, and during that 

time the sermons were delivered, of which a new edition in 
six volumes is now to be published. London Bookseller. 

Srmpuiciry. By Frederick William Faber, D, D. 
16mo, 35 cents ; by mail, 39 cents. 

SImpPLicity. Simplicity. Wounded Feelings. Weari- 
ness in Well-Doing. A Taste for Reading. By the 
Rev. Frederick W. Faber, D.D. 95 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


306-344 p. I2mo, 90 cents each; by mail, 
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Frederick W. Faber is known in this country chiefly as the 
writer of some of our most cherished hymns. With his prose 
but few have any acquaintance. It is gratifying, therefore, 
to have so good a specimen of it as is given in a white-robed 
pamphlet labelled ** Simplicity,’ and containing, besides the 
title-discourse, three on ‘* Wounded Feelings,” ‘‘ Weariness 
in Well-Doing” and “A Taste for Reading.” These are 
all full of plain, practical thoughts, often somewhat novel, 
always helpful. Critic. 


St. PauL’s SONG OF SONGS. A practical exposition 
of the eighth chapter of Romans. By J. R. Macduff, 
D. D. 222 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The beauty of this particular passage from St. Paul’s 
writings must have been observed by all. The English of 
our own Authorized Version is fully as sublime as the 
original Greek. Besides, the verses have comforted many 
both in sickness and health, and reassured a wavering faith. 
Dr. Macduff treats the chapter throughout as a canticle; with 
its prelude, duet, dirge, anthem and hallelujah chorus, all of 
which he expounds in simple and sympathetic language. 

London Bookseller. 


THE CONQUERING CHRIST, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By Alexander Maclaren, D. D., with portrait. Preachers 
of the Age. 202 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


THE GATE BEAUTIFUL AND OTHER BIBLE READINGS 
FOR THE YOUNG. By Rev. Hugh Macmillan, LL.D., 
F. R. S. E., author of “ Bible Teachings from Nature,” 
etc. 248 pp. 12mo, $1.25; by mail, postpaid. 


THE GREAT DISCOURSE OF JESUS THE CHRIST, THE 
Son oF Gop, A topical arrangement and analysis of all 
his words recorded in the New Testament separated 
from the context. 361 pp. 12mo, leather, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.33. 

The third edition, on thin paper, of “A Layman’s ” attempt 
at a non-sectarian reading of the Gospel-record of the 
Saviour’s life. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOSEPH. In the light of 
Egyptian lore. By the Rev. H. G. Tompkins, late 
Vicar of Branscombe, author of “ Studies on the Times 
of Abraham,” etc. By-Paths of Bible Knowledge. XVII. 
192 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

THE PROGRAMME OF CHRISTIANITY. An Address. 
By Henry Drummond, F. R. S. E., F.G.S. 62 pp. 
12mo, 28 cents; by mail, 34 cents. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


COLLECTIVISM AND THE SOCIALISM OF THE LIBERAL 
ScHooL. A Criticism and an Exposition. By A. Naquet, 
Deputé de Paris, Ancien Professor Agregé a la Faculté 
de Medicine de Paris. Translated by William Heaford. 
158 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By John Rae, M. A., 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 508 pp. Indexed 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

The first edition of this work, published some years ago, 
has been generally regarded as the ablest treatise on the sub- 
ject in the English language; and the new edition is a con- 
siderable improvement on the old. Some chapters have 
been entirely re-written because of altered circumstances or 
of fuller information; while an important chapter of one 
hundred pages on State Socialism has been added. The 
subject of anarchism and Russian nihilism receive particular 
attention, and every phase of present-day socialism is reviewed 
and criticised. Mr. Rae’s treatment of his theme is somewhat 
different from that of most writers who have dealt with social- 
ism from a hostile point of view. ‘The subject is treated from 
every point of view, and with an ability and clearness that 
cannot fail to impress the reader. The history of con- 
temporary socialism is also reviewed, so that whoever wishes 
to know how it arose and how it has come to be what it is 
will find their questions answered in this volume. ‘The last 
chapter of the book is concerned with Mr. George’s agrarian 
socialism, and need not be dwelt upon here. In conclusion 
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we cordially commend the book to all students of the subject. 
Critic. 
ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL DeELusions. A Discus- 
sion of the Case for Protection. By Arthur B. and 
Henry Farquhar. 424 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 

by mail, $1.26, 


ENGLISH SocIAL MOVEMENTS. By Robert Archey 
Woods, Lecturer at Andover and Head of the Andover 
House in Boston. 265 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, $1 10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

In “English Social Movements” one finds a good deal 
of information about English labor organizations, new and 
old, the various Socialistic leagues and their aims and 
methods, the university settlements and reformatory schemes 
of the churches in London, and other similar subjects. The 
account aims to be objective, and is consistently so almost 
throughout; occasionally the writer’s sympathy with Social- 
istic doctrine comes to the surface. His evident open mind- 
edness lends significance for American readers to what he 
says in his preface: ‘I may express my increasing conviction 
of the substantial emptiness of the kind of criticism made 
upon the constitution of English society, which is intended 
to be an indirect felicitation of ourselves over our own sociz] 
conditions. The American aristocracy is more powerful and 
more dangerous than the English. And it can no longer be 
taken for granted that workingmen are better off in the 
United States than in England We are beginning 
to see that the problem of lower New York is in some 
respects even more serious than the problem of East 
London.” N.Y. Fost. 


SOCIAL AND PRESENT Day Questions. By Frederic 
W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon of Westminster, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Chapl-in 
to the Queen and to the House of Commons. With 
portrait. 377 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

A volume by Archdeacon Farrar which has created atien- 
tion in religious circles in England, “ Social and Present | ay 
Questions,” has been reprinted in this city by American 
publishers, by special arrangement with the author. It is 
dedicated to Bishop Brooks, “with cordial affection and 
deep respect.” The twenty-seven essays, criticisms and 
discourses touch upon a wide variety of subjects, and are 
treated with the thoroughness and skill characteristic of the 
distinguished author. Boston Transcript. 


STEPPING-STONFS TO SOCIALISM. By David Max- 
well, C. E. 132 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 


THE Cc-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT To-Day. By George 
Jacob Holyoake, author of “ The History of Co-Oper- 
ation in England.” 198 pp. Indexed. Social 
Questions of the Day. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

A small book describing industrial co-operation, as 
now practised in England. It treats of both kinds of 
co-operation, productive and distributive, and is especially 
designed to show persons not familiar with the subject 
how co-operative enterprises are organized and man- 
aged. It enters somewhat minutely into the business of 
the co-operative store and the co-operative workshop, 
so that the reader will get as good an idea of them 
as he probably could get without actual experience of 
their working. -Mr. Holyoake, as is well known, is an 
enthusiast on the subject, and believes co-operation to be the 
grand panacea for industrial ills. We may not have such 
unlimited faith in the feasibility of the system as he has, and 
we cannot agree with all the sharp things that he says about 
the capitalists; yet we recognize the importance of co-opera- 
tion both in promoting thrift and in educating the co-opera- 
tors, and we hope it will be adopted as far and as fast as it 
becomes available. Meanwhile those who wish to know 
what it is and how it is carried on will find this work 
valuable. We are sorry to have to add that the book con- 
tains a large number of grammatical blunders, such as plural 
nouns with singular verbs, and other improprieties, which 
ought never to be seen in print. Critic. 
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SCIENCE. 

A PopuLaR HANDBOOK OF THE ORNITHOLOGY OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, BASED ON NUT- 
TALL’s MANUAL. By Montague Chamberlain. Vol. I. 
“The Land Birds.”’ Vol. II. ‘‘Game and Water Birds.” 
With illustrations and colored frontispiece. 473-431 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $6.00; by mail, $6.34. 

Taking Nuttall’s “ Manual of Ornithology of the United 
States and of Canada” as his source of material, Mr. Mon- 
tague Cnamberlain, of Harvard University, has produced a 
new work in two volumes under that title. Making use of 
Nuttall’s introduction and of his biographies, and adding 
whatever information could be derived from any other 
valuable source, Mr. Chamberlain has produced a work of 
remarkable convenience, completeness, and utility, of which 
it is not too much to say that in these respects it excels 
every other that is now accessible to the public. The pub- 
lishers present these two volumes in admirable style. It is a 
model book, and we think every lover of birds and every 
student of their ways and peculiarities will agree with this 
opinion. N.Y. Sun. 
Foop, PHysIoLocy. ETc. By William Durham, F. 

R.S. E. Science in Plain Language. 123 pp. 16mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

The favor with which the first two volumes of the Science 
in Plain Language series were received has induced Mr. 
Durham to issue the present little book, dealing in a familiar 
way with the composition of the food we eat and the struc- 
ture of our bodily organs. Bookseller, 


How TO BECOME AN ENGINEER; OR, THE THEORET- 
ICAL AND PRACTICAL TRAINING OF THE CIVIL 
ENGINEER. The opinions of eminent authorities, and 
the course of study in the technical schools. By Geo. 
W. Plympton, Am. Soc. C. E. Van Nostrand Science 
series. 218 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Ligot. An Elementary Treatise. By Sir Henry 
Trueman Wood, M. A., Secretary of the Society of 
Arts. 143 pp Indexed. Whittaker’s Library of Pop- 
ular Science. I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

A model little work of its kind, furnishing the rudiments 
of its subject in clear intelligible language, without any of 
that pedantry of words which so often distinguishes even 
scientific class-books. Consequently it may with confidence 
be recommended to the reader, and we feel sure that it would 
be difficult to find a better guide. Publishers’ Circular. 
MODERN ‘PRACTICE OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

A Technical Hand-book for Electricians, Managers, and 
Operators. With 185 illustrations. By Franklin 
Leonard Pope, Past President of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers; Member of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers (London). Fourteenth edition, 
rewritten and enlarged. 234 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
$1.25; by mail, $1.40. 

About a quarter of a century has passed since the publi- 
cation of the first edition of this work. The great progress 
made in electrical science in that time has rendered not 
merely a revision of the original work necessary, but the 
preparation, fn fact, of an entirely new work. 

Publishers Weekly. 


THE CAUSE OF AN IcE AGE. By Sir Robert Ball, 
LL. D, F. R. S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, author 
of “Starland.” 180 pp. With appendix and index. 
Modern Science series. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

There is scarcely any question of wider scientific interest 
than this: How long ago occurred the glacial era, of which 
so many vestiges remain in the northern hemisphere, and 
what was its relation to geography, geology, and anthropol- 
ogy? Hitherto, the English writers most conspicuously con- 
nected with the discussion of thé subject have been Prof. 
James Geikie, author of “The Great Ice Age,” and Dr. 
James Croll, author of ‘Climate and Time.’’ If Sir John 
Lubbock, the editor of the new ‘‘ Modern Science Series,” 
has thought that there was room for a new book on the same 
topic, it is because a serious error had crept into the astro- 
nomical theory of the ice age, and it is the discoverer of that 
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error, Sir Robert Ball, who has been invited to expound the 

theme anew in a small octavo volume of less than 200 pages. 

The error does not invalidate the deductions drawn by 

Messrs. Geikie and Croll from the data before them. The 

mistake made was one of under-statement, and the correction 

of it by Sir Robert Ball not only confirms, but emphasizes 
the conclusions which they reach. MN. Y. Sun. 

A fascinating subject, cleverly related and most collo- 
quially discussed. Philadelphia Ledger. 
‘THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE; OR, CAUSES OF CHANGE IN 

ANIMAL Forms. A Study in Biology. By Hubbard 
Winslow Mitchell, M. D. With portrait and illustra- 
tions. 453 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.28. 

See review. 

THE MAN OF GENIUS. By Cesare Lombroso, Pro- 
fessor of Legal Medicine at the University of Turin. 
With illustrations. 370 pp. Indexed. The Contem- 
porary Science series. 12mo, 94 cents; by mail, 
$1.17. 

This learned treatise—written by the Professor of Legal 
Medicine at the University of Turin—is divided into four 
sections, Part I. treating of the characteristics of genius, 
Part II, of the causes of genius, Part III. of genius in the 
insane, and Part IV. of the degenerative psychosis of genius. 
The volume is illustrated with maps, charts, diagrams, por- 
traits and other engravings likely to advance the arguments 
of the author. Professor Lombroso eventually arrives at the 
conclusion that between the physiology of the man of genius 
and the pathology of the insane there are many poivts ot 
coincidence ; there is even actual continuity. This fact 
explains the frequent occurrence of madmen of genius, and 
men of genius, who have become insane, having, it is true, 
characteristics special to themselves, but capable of being 
resolved into exaggerations of those of genius pure and 
simple. Publishers’ Circular. 
THE MIDNIGHT Sky. Familiar Notes on the Sturs 

and Planets. By Edwin Dunkin, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., 
Past-President of the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
late Chief Assistant at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich. With thirty-two star maps, and numerous other 
illustrations. New and thoroughly revised edition, with 
an additional chapter and many new engravings. 428 
pp. Indexed. Quarto, $2.40; by mail, $2.70. 

A revised edition of a work first published many years 
ago, and then much enjoyed by all those who, not being 
quite astronomers, still felt intelligent interest in the science, 
and wished to know the stars. As would be expected from 
the reputation of the venerable author, there are few if any 
errors in the work; the only criticism to be made is negative— 
namely, that, while many of the newer astronomical results 
are mentioned, yet the “ new astronomy”? is hardly given its 
just proportion. Many things one would expect to find are 
absent, and there is a kind of flavor of antiquity about the 
whole. It may be added, too, that the book is very British, 
and in its description of observatories and its record of dis- 
coveries hardly assigns due prominence to other nations. 
The volume is beau ifully printed and tastefully made up, 
well worthy of a place on a gentleman’s book-shelves. 

Critic. 

THE PRACTICAL TELEPHONE HAND-BOOK AND GUIDE 
TO THE TELEPHONIC EXCHANGE. By Joseph Poole, 
Whitworth Scholar (1875), Chief Electrician to the late 
Lancashire and Cheshire Telephonic Exchange Com- 
pany, Manchester. With 227illustrations, 288 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 95 cents. 

Joseph Pool’s “ Practical Telephone Hand-book and Guide 
to the Telephonic Exchange” may be said to give the essen- 
tials of telephony as now practiced. It contains a large 
number of illustrations, and is brought down to a very recent 
date as regards forms of apparatus. Some of these have not, 
we believe, appeared ‘before in any English work, and the 
author usually passes judgment upon each as a working instru- 
ment. The book covers the same ground as the larger and 
far more complete treatise of Preece and Maier but it contains 
some new matter of real interest. It is clearly written, and 
will doubtless find favor as a uesful manual. N. Y. Post. 
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THE STORY OF THE HILLS. A Book about Mountains 
for the General Reader. By Rev. F. N. Hutchinson, B. 
A., F. G. S., author of “The Autobiography of the 
Earth,”’ With sixteen full-page illustrations. 357 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

TEXT-BOOK OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By Dr. 
Arnold Lang, Professor of Zodlogy in the University of 
of Zurich, formerly Ritter Professor of Phylogeny in the 
University of Jena. With preface tothe English trans- 
lation by Professor Dr. Ernst Haeckel, F. R. S.  Direc- 
tor of the Zoological Institute in Jena. Translated into 
English by Henry M. Bernard, M. A. Cantab, and Ma- 
tilda Bernard. Part I. 545 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.95; 
by mail, $5.17. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 

ANATOMY IN ArT. A practical Text-book for the Art 
Student in the study of the Human Form. To whichis 
appended a description and analysis of the Art of Model- 
ing and a chapter on the laws of proportion as applied 
to the human figure. By Jonathan Scott Hartley, 
National Academician, Member of the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists, Architectural League, etc. Fully illu-- 
trated. 113 pp. 8vo, $3-00, postpaid. 

Although since the sixteenth century the study of anatomy 
has always made a part of a thorough artistic education, there 
are very few books on the ‘subject which are specially in- 
tended for artists. ‘The painter, or the sculptor, does not 
need to know all about the hundreds of muscles in the human 
frame; to the veins he need pay little attention, to the nerves 
none at all; his concern is with the muscles, tendons and 
bones that appear on the surface and with the fat and skin 
that partly cover them. Mr. Jonathan Scott Hartley, a 
sculptor of repute, and formerly lecturer on anatomy at the 
Art Students’ Leeague of New York, has prepared a manual 
of “ Anatomy in Art”’ which provides just such knowledge 
as the art student needs, and no more. Mr. Hartley writes 
as a master of his subject, and though his book would gain 
by a more methodical disposition of certain miner points, 
there is nothing in it which could well be omitted, nor will 
the reader look in vain for what he ought to find. It is well 
illustrated by plates from Fau’s “ Anatomy and Artists” and 
Schadow’s book on “ Proportion,’ and by photographic en- 
gravings after nature. A short treatise on the art of model- 
ing is added. Critic. 
GESTURES ‘AND ATTiruDES An Exposition of the 

Delsarte Philosophy of Expression, practical and 
theoretical. By Edward B. Warman, A. M., author of 
“The Voice, How to Train It, Howto Care for It,’’ 
“ Critical Analysis of Poe’s Raven,” etc. One hundred 
and fifty-four illustrations by Marion Morgan Reynolds. 
422 pp. quarto, $2.25; by mail, $2.48. 

This “ philosophy of expression,” the author explains as 
the means of expressing mental phenomena by the play of 
the physical organs—the sum total of rules and laws result- 
ing from the reciprocal action of mind and body; the mani- 
festation of emotion by natural forms of motion. The Del- 
sarte system is founded on the law of correspondence ; that 
is, every expression of the face, every gesture, every posture 
of the body corresponds to, or is but the outer expression of 
an inner emotion or condition of the mind. The object of its 
teachings is to give greater ease, grace and strength of ex- 
pression to a person’s movements. Professor Warman, hav- 
ing taught the fundamental principles of the system for 
many years, here presents a plain, practical and comprehen- 
sive idea of the teachings of the master mind, stripped of 
technicalities. That the exercises may be more easily under- 
stood, each one is illustrated, in most cases by a full-length 
figure, drawn by Marian Morgan Reynolds. No more useful 
or practical exposition of the Delsarte theory has ever been 
offered. Boston Transcript. 
GESTURE AND PANTOMIMIC ACTION. By Florence A. 

Fowle Adams. Illustrated. 221 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.03. 

A book that ought to be of.real value to persons interested 
in the science of physical culture and students of the art of 
acling. Inits scope it resembles somewhat the Delsarte 
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manual of Mrs. Genevieve Stebbins Thompson, published 
sume years ago. But the present volume is much more than 
a Delsarte manual, although its author is evidently an advo- 
cate of the Delsarte system. Her object has been to make a 
practical rather than a theoretical book. There are chapters 
on the philosophy of expression, and exercises in “ decom- 
position,” “ recomposing,’’ and pantomimic action. “ Panto- 
mime,” as this author defines it, “is the expressive action of 
the head, torso, and limbs. * * * Elliptical pantomime 
manifests by the outward actions of the body the inward 
emotions, conditions, or characteristics of the being. Descrip- 
tive pantomime is the indication by the outward actions of 
the body of some material experience of the human being.” 
The author’s theory of the art of pantomime is exemplified 
in Rossetti’s ‘Sister Helen,” a passage from ‘ Hiawatha,” 
and a scene from “ Faust,’’ each analyzed and marked, line 
by line, for expression, and illustrated by photo-lithographic 
plates. N. Y. Times 
HELEN POTTER'S IMPERSONATIONS. By Helen Potter. 
Illustrated. 239 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PLUMBING By Stevens 
Hellyer, author of “ The Plumber and Sanitary Houses” 
and “Lectures on the Science and Art of Sanitary 
Plumbing.’”’ With illustrations. Technological Hand- 
books. 294 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

Although written for plumbers, this book may be read with 
advantage by occupiers who have suffered through the prac- 
tice of plumbers in the bad old days, especially as Mr. 
Hellyer reflects rather severely upon the “intelligence” of 
householders. Mr. Hellyer is a pioneer in ‘‘ sanitary plumb- 
ing.’ He knows all about it; and, therefore, must know 
that the phrase may still be suspected of irony. Surely it is 
the plumber’s business, not the householder’s, to know when 
anything goes wrong in the house-drains or water-pipes, what 
it is that wants attention. So much for his note on the burden 
of the poor plumber. His book, however, will prove to any 
house-occupier how extremely complex is the art of plumbing. 

Saturday Review. 

THE PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING, WITH A CHAPTER ON 

Jupces. By William Blades. With a Memoir of the 

Author and list of his works, by Talbot B. Reed. Illus- 

trated. 117 pp. Indexed. Folio, $4.50; by mail, 
$4.68: half leather, $5.50; by mail, $5.68. 

At the time of his death Mr, Blades left this work almost 
complete. Its design is to present in a popular form an ac- 
count of the rise and development of printing. The volume 
has been edited by Mr. Talbot B. Reed, who has also sup- 
plied a memoir of the author and list of his works. Not the 
least of its attractions is the admirable typography, to which 
the beautiful finish of the illustrations gives enhanced effect. 
It is certain to be appreciated by all who are interested in 
the progress of printing. Publishers’ Circular. 
THE PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION. A search for Prin- 

ciples underlying adequate methods of developing 
Dramatic and Oratoric Delivery. By S. S. Curry, Ph. D., 
Dean School of Expression; Instructor of Elocution, 
Harvard College ; Acting Davis Professor of Elocution, 
Newton Theological Institute, formerly Snow Professor 
of Oratory, Boston University, etc. 461 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.19. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


ANGLING SKETCHES, By Andrew Lang. With three 
etchings and numerous illustrations, by W. G. Burn- 
Murdoch. 176 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.82. 

It is difficult to say too much in praise of this little book of 
176 pages, full, as it is, of fishing wisdom, which all true 
fishers will at ence take to heart; of delightful sketches of 
sky, brook, tree, bird, flower, mountain, and fish themselves ; 
of wit and humor of the most pleasant and amusing kind; 
of tales both grave and gay, told without a word to spare ; 
and of that sort of English, lucid, terse, and native, which 
one may be permitted to hope will be the English of the 
future. Many of the illustrations are very good, and they 
certainly add something to a text which, as sketches in 
words, requires no aid at all. Saturday Review. 
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AND ADDRESSES. By James 
Martineau, Hon. LL. D. Harvard, S. T. D. Lugd. 
Bat., D. D. Edin., D. C. L. Oxon. Selected and 
revised by the author. Vol. III. Theological; Reli- 
gious, Vol. IV. Academical; Religious. 12mo, each, 
$1.50; mailage, 18 cents extra. 

Several of the reviews in Vol, III. are of little systems of 
morality or metaphysics that have had their day and ceased 
to be, but Martineau’s criticism always has a value indepen- 
dent of the particular book under discussion; and sometimes 
when the particular book has had its day, as in the case of 
Mansell’s * Limits of Religious Thought,” the problems it 
discussed are still alive and pressing. ‘Essays and Re- 
views,” which are characterized by nothing else so strongly 
as by their opposition to agnosticism, and which make not 
only Mansell, and Hamilton, and Mill, but also Spencer, the 
object of their critical investigation and attack, are quite as 
timely now as when they first appeared. For every one the 
matter interested then, it interests a hundred now. Volume 
IV. is made up of “College Addresses” and ‘ Occasional 
Sermons”’ in about equal parts. Some of the sermons are 
nearly or quite fifty years old, but they justify their author’s 
hardihood in printing them. N. Y. Post. 
CHATS WITH GIRLS ON SELF-CULTURE. By Eliz. 

Chester, author of “Girls and Women” The Portia 
series. 213 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

There is much sense in little space in these ‘“ Chats.” 
The chapters are numerous, but short and practical, among 
them being instructions as to how to observe, remember, 
think and read. A little gem, which is all the more valuable 
because so rare in books by or for women, is on “ The Culti- 
vation of a Sense of Humor.’ The author herself makes no 
attempts at humor or smartness. Girls who read such books 
would misunderstand her if she did, but she is uniformly 
cheerful and entirely devoid of the mincing sentimentality 
which makes clever girls detest books intended for their 
benefit. N. Y. Herald. 
FRIENDSHIP, THE MASTER PASSION; OR, THE NATURE 

AND HIsToRY OF FRIENDSHIP, AND ITs PLACE AS A 
Force IN THE WoRLD. By H. Clay Trumbull, author 
of “The Blood Covenant,” ‘“‘ Kadesh-Barnea,” ‘“ The 
Knightly Soldier,” etc. 413 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.40; 
by mail, $2.65. 

See review. 

FROM THE Easy CHAIR. 
With frontispiece portrait. 
mail, 82 cents. 

The little book is done up in the same delightful style as 
Mr. Howells’s and Mr. Warner’s Essays, with a portrait of 
the ‘‘ Easy Chair”’ himself as a frontispiece. Mr. Curtis is 
the last of the essayists of this peculiar style, the style of 
Addison and of Irving. I doubt if any one else will attempt it, 
for it is not in the modern spirit. We like it in Mr. Curtis 
because it is Mr. Curtis, and it has become part of our 
literature, but in a new hand it would more than likely 
become sentimental. ‘The ‘“ Easy Chair’ is full of senti- 
ment, but it does not step over the boundary line so danger- 
ously near The publishers are to be thanked for putting 
these essays in handy form. J. L. G. in N. Y. Recorder. 
GLIMPSES OF NATURE. By Andrew Wilson, F. R. 

S E., F.L.S., lately Lecturer on Zodlogy, Edinburgh 
Medical School, and Examiner, Faculty of Medicine, 
University of Glasgow, Combe Lecturer on Health, 
Lecturer to the Gilchrist Educational Trust. With 
thirty-five illustrations. 247 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

The author of the chatty and occasional papers collected 
into this volume takes a succession of such small incidents as 
occur in the life of every naturalist, and discourses about 
them in a grandfatherly way, to a supposed audience of 
attentive tyros. He is bathing and scratches his tender skin 
against a colony of sea-acorns; he thereupon lectures to us 
upon Balanus porcatus. He hangs over the side of the 
“ Ankworks package,” and tells us all about zoctiluce, and 
why they flash and glow in the water, until it is time to tuin 
in. He finds a large spider’s web in the corner of the 
kitchen-window, and he holds us, leaning spe!Ibound across 
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231 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
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the dresser, until he has explained the process of spinning, 

and has told us never to call a spider an “ insect.’ One 

who has stolen a cuttle-bone out of a canary-bird’s cage (can 
such crimes be ?) is arrested, not by the police, but by Mr. 

Wilson’s account of the component parts of cuttle-bone, its 

place in the cuttlefish, and what it was doing in the home 

of the canary. Here are notes about sea-urchins, and a bit 
of sponge, and dandelion-down. _ It is all perfectly desultory, 
but it is pleasantly and not too sentimentally told, and may 
be read without fatigue. The only drawback to these snip- 
pets of accidental information is that, if people learn so much 
natural history as this and no more, they have learned noth- 
ing. As the gossip of a genuine naturalist it is all agreeable 
enough, but its positive value is not very apparent. 

Saturday Review, 

GooD MANNERS A FINE ART. By the Rt. Rev. F. D. 
Huntington, D. D., Bishop of Central New York. 46 
pp. 12mo, paper, 30 cents ; by mail, 32 cents. 

A strong plea forthe consideration of the feelings of others 
in our public or private intercourse. The good Bishop tells 
us that by cultivating a spirit of kindness, cheerfulness and 
unselfishness, we lay most surely a foundation for the fine art 
of Good Manners. 

HoME-KEEPING A FINE ART. By the Right Rev. F. 
D, Huntington, S. T. D., Bishop of Central New York, 
31 pp. 12mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 32 cents, 

An address delivered before the Keble School, Syracuse, 
N. Y., June 17, 1891, published, with Bishop Huntington’s 
permission, as a memorial of the occasion of the Fourth 
Reunion; areunion being held at the cluse of every fifth 
year. 
IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. By Walter Savage 

Landor. With bibliographical and explanatory notes by 
Charles G. Grump, and portrait of Landor. In six 
volumes, Volume III. 456 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.05. 

The third volume of the beautiful six-volume edition 
“ Tmaginary Conversations,” is provided with a portrait of 
the author. The Dialogues of Sovereigns and Statesmen 
are concluded, and the better half of the volume is occupied 
with the Dialogues of Literary Men, which possess a livelier 
and more enduring interest. N.Y. Post. 
House AND HEALTH. By Harriett Prescott Spofford, 

author of “ The Servant Girl Question,” “ Hester Stan- 
ley, at St. Marks,” “The Lost Jewel.” 303 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

An attractive little book this, and worth reading because it 
is by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, who never writes unless 
she has something to say, It is a book that all girls should 
read because it treats of subjects in which all girls are inter- 
ested, or ought to be if they are not. Fortunately there is a 
large class of women who like to read books of this sort, and 
it is a good thing when they are written by such sensible 
women as Mrs. Spofford. N. Y. Recorder. 
LATEST LITERARY ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES OF JAMES 

Russet. Lowe.i. With portrait, 184 pp. I12mo, 90 
cents; by mail; $1.01. 

Uniform with the Riverside Edition, and containing the 
following essays and addresses: ‘* Gray,” “Some Letters of 
Walter Savage Landor.” “ Walton,” ‘ Milton’s ‘ Areopagi- 
tica,’’’ “ Shakespeare’s Richard III,’ “* The Study of Mod- 
ern Languages,” “‘ The Progress of the World.” 

See review. 

On HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP AND THE HEROIC IN 
History. By Thomas Carlyle. 286 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND t.XERCISE FOR WOMEN, 
By Mary Taylor Bissell, M. D. Author of “ Household 
Hygiene.” Illustrated. 108 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00, 

Contents : Symmetry and health; How we grow; How 
environment may influence growth; The influence of dress 
on physical development; The influence of school on physi- 
cal development ; ‘he influence of exercise on development ; 
Some things that exercise will do for the body; The ways 
and means for exercise; Practical suggestions. 
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PRELUDES AND STUDIES, MUSICAL THEMES OF THE 
Day. By W. J. Henderson, author of ‘‘ The Story of 
Music.”” 245 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mr. Henderson’s present volume is not all about Wagner, 
but the freshly collected and revised papers on ‘‘ The Ring 
of the Nibelung,” remarkably concise, lucid, comprehensive, 
and sagacious, and those entitled ‘‘ Wagneriana,’’ make up 
the first half of it. There are also some chapters on the 
pianoforte, with telling analysis of the playing of some 
recent pianists, d’Albert, Rosenthal, Joseffy, Rummel, von 
Biilow, and others, written in that crystal style readers of the 
musical criticism in this newspaper know so well. An essay 
on“ Schumann and the Programme Symphony” closes the 
book. 

Readers of “ The Story of Music” will welcome this vol- 
ume. It will be found quite as valuable to the student, 
quite as satisfying to the amateur who finds no pleasure in 
irate controversy and one-sided argument. XN. Y. Times. 
SHALL GIRLS PROPOSE? AND OTHER PAPERS ON 

LOVE AND MARRIAGE. By a “ Speculative Bachelor.”’ 
137 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

The question discussed by the “ Speculative Bachelor”? is 
one in which they are too much interested not to read all 
that any one may have to say upon it. Mr. Howells touches 
delicately upon the subject in “‘ Dr. Breen’s Practice,’ and 
some one, I forget who, once wrote a book called “ The 
Woman Who Dared,” but this is the first time, so far as I 
know, that a book not fiction has been given up entirely to 
this subject. The “ Bachelor,” who argues in favor of girls 
declaring themselves to tardy suitors, does so in all earnest- 
ness. He treats his subject not with the flippancy it usually 
receives, but deferentially as a bachelor should. He marvels 
that a “subject which is scarcely second in magnitude to 
any other in life gets no treatment in literature of a strictly 
serious kind.” The book is very prettily gotten up, and 
those who are versed in the names of flowers will recognize 
the wreath of “ bachelor’s buttons” that surrounds the name 
on the cover. XN. Y. Recorder. 
S1R JosHUA REYNOLD’s Discourses. Edited with 

notes and an historical and biographical introduction. 
By Edward Gilpin Johnson. With illustrations. 373 pp. 
I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.04. 

THE DRamaATIC Essays OF CHARLES LAMB. Edited 
with an introduction and notes by Brander Matthews. 
With portrait. 265 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 
cents. 

Many of the papers in this handy little volume appear in 
the “‘ Essays of Elia” and the “ Last Essays.’’ Some are 
taken from Mr. J. E. Babson’s “ Eliana,” and later English 
editions of Lamb's complete works. Mr. Matthews’ tone 
and manner in his interesting and valuable introduction and 
notes are quite in keeping. N.Y. Times. 
THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEw Book. An address 

delivered before the Nineteenth Century Club of New 
York City, January 15, 1891. With kindred essays. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 239 pp. Indexed, 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Contents:—The New World and the New Book; An 
American Temperament; The Shadow of Europe; On 
Taking Ourselves Seriously; On Literary Tonics; The 
Fear of the Dead Level; The Perils of American Humor: 
On the Proposed Abolition of the Plot; American Trans- 
lators; The Decline of the Sentimental; The Test of the 
Dime Novel 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A GUIDE TO GREEK TRAGEDY. For English readers. 
By Lewis Campbell, M. A., LL. D.; Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrews; author of “A®schylus 
in English Verse,” “ Sophocles in English Verse,”’ etc. 
Students’ series. 335 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

THE Stupy CLass. A Guide for the Student of Eng- 
lish Literature. By Anna Benneson McMahan. 278 
op. Small 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

A useful book for home readers or clubs. The volume is 
the fruit of practical experience, and proceeds upon a proper 
method and in a right direction, to the end that students 
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may make themselves acquainted with literature, and not 

with either language or criticism except in an auxiliary way. 

The opening papers on Choice, Method, Interpretation and 

Composition, give short hints and suggestions useful to the 

solitary student, and the main portion of the volume, which 

is small and handy, is made up of special question-papers on 

Shakspere, English Drama, Engbhish Poetry, Browning, and 

the English Essay. Each of these several topics is treated 

by itself as an “outline study.’”’ The most accessible and 
easily utilized books of reference are named at the end of 
the various papers. The volume is intelligently composed, 
and seems as likely to be of real service to home students in 
this branch as the best of these aids which we have hitherto 
seen. NV. ¥. fost. 

ENGLISH Worpbs. An elementary study of Deri- 
vations. By Charles F. Johnson, Professor of English 
Literature, Trinity College, Hartford. 255 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 76 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

See review. 

PRACTICAL PUNCTUATION. For class and self instruc- 
tion. By James F. Willis, instructor in English gram- 
mar. 99 pp. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

A little hand-book of less than 100 pages on this subject, 
but it manages to cover the ground very thoroughly. Ihe 
author’s plan is to teach by practice. He gives the rule, 
illustrates it by examples and follows this up by laying out 
work in punctuation for the pupil. It is a little book which 
should be .n every writing desk. Philadelphia Inquirer. 

POETRY. 

AN IRISH WILD-FLOWERk, ETc. By Sarah M. B. Piatt. 
38 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 95 cents. 

It would be impossible for one unacquainted with this 
poet’s nationality to divine what it is from her booklet. A 
young Irish girl reading it lately exclaimed at intervals, 
“She’s Irish! ’’—* No, she’s American!” (with disappoint- 
ment)—‘‘ She’s Irish !””—“ No, she isn’t; what zs she ?”’ and 
shut the book with some annoyance. ‘The allusions to 
America in it are indeed many and loving, and that contained 
in the poem called “A Funeral on the Lee”’ is beautiful. 
The book has no political coloring, and is the work of an 
artist, not of an“ orathor.’’ Thi- makes it not only gracious, 
but timely. Its prevailing tone is sad, but not desponding, 
and now and then a laugh rings out. It has not always the 
right Irish tone in it; but once it is heart-full of Irish morth 
and mischief, and the mirth is most infectious. I allude to 
the poem called “ Last of his Line.’”’ The last of his line is 
a young donkey looking through the ruined window of his 
family castle : 

“In his grey garments, with the ivy blown 
About his serious face, 
He muses, in the sunrise bloom alone, 
On his romantic race.” 

The donkey’s musings merit reading, and Mrs. Piatt merits 

thanking. So do the publishers, who have bound up her 

wild flowers charm ngly. Academy. 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. A romaunt. By 
Lord Byron. Illustrated. Newstead edition. 236 pp. 
8vo, $3.40; by mail, $3.73. 

Formerly published by ‘Ticknor & Company, 1885. 
ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. By 

Thomas Gray. With etched illustrations by William 
Goodrich Beal. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

How SALVATOR WON, AND OTHER RECITATIONS. By 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox author of ‘: Maurine,” ‘ Poems of 
Passion,” ** Poems of Pleasure,’’ etc. With frontispiece 
portrait. 160 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

A collection of all of Mrs. Wilcox’s poems which she 
deems specially suitable for public recitation—poems which 
contain the best dramatic possibilities for professional elocu- 
tionists. Several of the pieces in this collection are among 
the author’s earliest efforts. NM. ¥. World. 
LAUNCELOT AND GUENEVERE. A Poem in Dramas. 

3y Richard Hovey. 263 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

The author is a native of Illinois and one of our talented 
younger poets, having been born in 1864. He tells the story 
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of Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table in blank 

verse, some of which is of very fine quality. His language 

is bold. Launcelot is too loyal a subject to take Guenevere 
from her kingly husband, Guenevere too devo'ed to the 
people to ri-k bringing war upon them. ‘They remain loyal 
to their outward duties and are miserable. 

/ Publishers Weekly. 

LyRIcs OF THE LIVING CHURCH. Original Poems 
compiled from “The Living Church.” Edited by C. 
W. Leffingwell. Illustrated. 275 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.21. 

Poems on the various holidays of the Christian year, poems 
of consolation, of patience, of prayer and praise, of medita- 
tion and of childhood, legendary and allegorical poems, and 
miscellaneous poems. A prettily-made book, with ornamental 
head and tail pieces. Publishers’ Weekly. 
OpES, LyRICS AND SONNETS FROM THE POETIC 

Works OF JAMES RussELL LOWELL. White and gold 
series. I9I pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Two of the odes and ten of the lyrics are found in the list 
of representative—presumably favorite—poems designated by 
Mr Lowell in 1885 in a letter to the editor of the Critic, 
which has just been published by that paper in its issue of 
November 28th. None of his sonnets is admitted to the list, 
but the just editor of the present volume gives, among others, 
the four masterly sonnets grouped under the title “ Bank- 
side’? and commemorating Edmund Quincy, together with 
that earlier one to Wendell Phillips; and since the stanzas 
to W. L. Garrison are included under the lyrics, the anti- 
slavery phase of the poet is properly reflected in this delight- 
ful little anthology. N. Y. Post: 
PHIDIAS AND OTHER Poems. By Frank W. Gun- 

saulus. 89 pp. 1I2mo, white and gold, 90 cents; by 
mail, 96 cents, ; 

PoEMs. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

THE BARD OF THE DIMBoviTza. Roumanian Folk- 
songs, collected from the peasants by Héléne Vacaresco. 
Translated by Carmen Sylva and Alma Strettell, 127 
pp. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.37. 

The curious title of “ The Bard of the Dimbovitza” has 
been given to a lovely volume of Roumanian folk-songs, 
collected by the now famous Héléne Vacaresco, and trans- 
lated by her royal friend “ Carmen Sylva” (the Queen of 
Roumania), and Alma Strettell. Carmen Sylva tells in an 
interesting introductory note of the difficulties encountered 
by “‘the young poetess”’ in the collection of the verses. She 
was forced to affect a desire to learn spinning that she might 
join the peasant girls and overhear their songs, “she hid in 
the tall maize to hear the reapers crooning them, she caught 
them from the lips of peasant women, of lute players, of 
gypsies, and of fortune tellers, she listened for them by death- 
beds, by cradles, at the dance, and in the tavern, with inex- 
haustible patience.” The result is a body of simple songs, 
mostly unrythmed improvisations, beginning and ending with 
a refrain, which celebrate with childlike simplicity, but 
curiously-apt phrase, almost every experience of the moun- 
tain people of Roumania. To quote a detached verse would 
be rank injustice to the volume, which depends for its strik- 
ing effect upon the deepening impression made on the reader 
by the whole round of songs. <A “ Drama”’ is appended to 
the book, the ancient MS. of which was found in the vaults 
under the ancestral home of the Vacaresco family. It is a 
strange composition, semi-allegorical, relating the slaughter 
of a child by its father, with the river and the forest partici- 
pating in the dialogue. Philadelphia Press. 
THE PERFUME HOLDER. A Persian Love Psem. By 

Langstroth Betts. 49 pp. 12mo, white and gold, go 
cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

This new poem isan interesting and beautiful story of 
Persian life. Harmonious in form, quiet and straightforward, 
never a word could be spared in the telling. The interest 
in the simple drama is tense at times. A dreamy orienta] 
atmosphere envelops its two main actors, Selim and the * Star- 
of-Selim’s-Heart,”’ whose love for each other death does not 
end. It is beautifully printed, with wide margins, on rough- 
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edged hand-made paper, with an initial letter at each para- 
graph and head and tail pieces of Persian design. 
Publishers Weekly. 

THE POET AND His SEtF. By Arlo Bates. 152 pp. 
16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

The group of poems from which the book takes its title is 
a dialogue between the optimist and pessimist elements of a 
man’s nature. The other pages are filled with nearly a 
hundred short poems on many subjects, all showing a perfect 
construction and control of musical rhythm that distinguish 
the work of this young poet. Publishers’ Weekly. 
TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG. With introduction and 

notes by Alfred Ainger, I20pp. 16mo, 30 cents; 
by mail, 34 cents. 

An admirable little volume for the school-room, as well as 
for the hours of recreation and leisure. Its handy size also 
qualifies it for a place in the pocket, and as a companion in 
a rural ramble it could scarcely be improved upon. 

Publishers’ Circutar. 

VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. By C.5.C. Thirteenth 

edition. 214 pp. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 
LAUREL-CROWNED VERSE. 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. A romaunt. By 
Lord Byron. 272 pp. 16mo, white and gold, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 84 cents. 

THE Lapy OF THE LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
270 pp. 12mo, white and gold, 75 cents ; by mail, 84 cents. 

LALLA ROOKH An oriental romance, By (homas 
Moore. 328 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

IDYLLS OF THE KiNG. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
351 pp- 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

The series is to be a compilation of English poetic master- 
pieces, from the best text and with the author’s notes, 
prefaces, etc., edited by Francis F. Browne. ‘The volumes are 
printed in clear type on fine paper, and are tastefully bound 
in dark blue cloth with gold title. NX. Y. Lndependent. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

A MODERN ALADDIN ; OR, THE WONDERFUL ADVEN- 
TURES OF OLIVER MuNIER. An Extravaganza in four 
acts. By Howard Pyle. Illustrated by the author. 
205 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 

A PAIR OF ORIGINALS. A Story. 
author of “ Fresh from the Fens.”’ 
349 pp. 90 cents; by mail, 1.04. 

This quiet, almost pointless story, has that mild, harmless 
interest which attaches to a very large class of English 
home fiction. The “ originals’? are two little brothers, the 
children of a wealthy Englishman, who sees them so seldom 
that no affection exists between them, and they run away to 
live with their grandmother in the country. They are cer- 
tainly originals, for their like never existed anywhere out of 
the story. Boston Transcript. 
A SonG oF LiFe. By Margaret Warner Morley. 

With illustrations by the author and Robert Forsyth. 
155 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Printed in large type with marginal pictures illustrating 
the text, this little book presents the elements of natural 
history ina very clear manner for the benefit of young read- 
ers. The different themes are flowers, fishes, frogs, birds 
and the cell which is the beginning of life. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 

BAXTER’'S SECOND INNINGS. Specially reported for the 

Schoo] team. By Henry Drummond, F. G. S., 
author of “ Tropical Africa.” 60 pp. Oblong, 16mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

Farry-Lure. German and Swedish Fairy-Tales, 
Collected and adapted from the German by Carrie Norris 
Horwitz, author of “‘ Swanhilde and Other Fairy Tales.” 
Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 345 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

Modern German is a horn of plenty for fairy-tale hunters, 
There the enchanted forest and the changed princess, the 
goblin and the nixie, the swan-maiden and the magic witch 
flourish in all their variety, filling the lives of the little ones 
with delight and wonder and communicating that poetic 
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With illustrations. 
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glamor that hangs Indian-summerlike over life in the Vader- 
land. “ Fairy-Lure,” from the German, is a charming 
posy gathered in these nightingale-haunted woods bya Balti- 
more lady whose work is illumined by delightful miniature 
illustrations in the margin done by L. J. Bridgman in a quaint 
and novel way. Mrs. Horwitz’s book would have been im- 
proved if she had indicated the sources of her “ adaptations.” 
Some we recognize as the inim‘table work of Wilhelm Hauff; 
others we cannot place. It is due to the authors of the 
original tales at least to mention their names, and not appro- 
priate their work or derive glory and profit from it in this 
anonymous way. We feel sure that Mrs. Horwitz’s failure 
to think of the matter in this light is due to an oversight, and 
it is to be hoped that as soon as the volume reaches a second 
edition the names of the authors will be restored. In the 
verses on page 9I there is some bad English which needs 
correction. Good English or bad, however, with the little 
folk, “* Fairy-Lure ” is bound to be a favorite. Critic. 


HALF A DozenGixts’ By Anna Chapin Ray, author 
of “ Half a Dozen Boys.’ Illustrated. 369 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

“ Half a Dozen Girls,” is full of observation, and makes a 
laudable attempt to find material for a story in every day life. 
But while most of the characters are fairly natural, some are 
quite overdone. Particularly is this true of the severe Aunt 
Jane, a progressive and conscientious woman, but, paradoxi- 
cally, ‘so busy doing good that she has no time to be good.” 
The talks of two mothers with their children furnish the 
didactic note, which seems to us a little out of date. Their 
main idea is one which we have somewhere met with before, 
namely, that “home is woman’s sphere.’”” Hence much fun 
is made of the woman with a career, although in the last 
chapter it is intimated that one girl goes to college and another 
studies medicine. N. Y. Post. 
Katie. A Daughter of the King. By Mary A. 

Gilmore. 84 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 

A bright and sweet story amid all its pathetic incidents of 
a child strangely lost, but found again by the sorrowing 
mother while faithfuily and painfully treading the path of a 
“ Daughter of the King.” N. Y. Lndependent. 
MIDSHIPMAN PAULDING. By Molly !|liot Seawell, 

author of “ Little Jarvis,’ “ Throckmorton,” “ Maid 

Marian,’ etc, With illustrations. 133 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

See review. 

Peter. A Cato’ One Tail. His Life and Adven- 
tures. Illustrated by Louis Wain (Peter’s Proprietor.) 
Written by Charles Morley (a pal of Peter’s.) 110 pp. 
Small quarto, white parchment, 60 cents; by mail, 
72 cents. 

Charles Morley relates, and Louis Wain illustrates with 
great sympathy the life and adventures of a very remarkable 
There is a humor to the story of which all children will 

Philadelphia Press, 
3y the author of ‘* Miss 


307 pp. 


cat. 

be sensible. 

ROSE AND LAVENDER. 
Toosey’s Mission,” ‘ Laddie,” “ Zoe,” etc. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The author of ‘“* Miss Toosey’s Mission”? has written a 
story for readers in their teens called “ Rose and Lavender.” 
It is the tale of half a dozen English working-people told in 
an unpretentious, homely way. ‘lhere is nothing about the 
story to make it in the least remarkable, and it lacks the 
peculiar naiveté and freshness of style of the earlier book. 

Critic. 

STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. Second series, By the 
Rev. Alfred J. Church. With illustrations after Julius 
Schnorr. 256 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail $1.01. 

STrorieEs OF Many Lanps. By Grace Greenwoed, 
author of “ History of My Pets,” “ Stories of My Child- 
hood,” etc. With new illustrations by J. H. Boston. 
New edition, revised and enlarged by the author, 340 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

STRAIGHT ON. A Story for Young and Old. By the 
author of “ Colette.” With 86 illustrations by Edouard 
Zier. 319 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

“ Straight On,” a story for young and old, by the author of 
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“ Colette,” who is apparently a Frenchman, takes its hero, 
Philip, on a fishing excursion, tramping and hunting, and has 
more or less about schoolboy societies, pugilism, unjust sus- 
picions and a mystery which is cleared up in the nick of 
time. It is illustrated with pretty head- and tail-pieces and 
an occasional full-page woodcut. Critic. 


THE FIVE HUNDRED DOLLAR CHECK. By Horatio 
Alger, Jr., author of “ Ragged Dick Series,” “ Tattered 
Tom Series,” etc. 339 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $104, 

There is nothing new about the story “‘ The Five Hundred 
Dollar Check,” except the cover and the paper and possibly 
the pictures. The classification of the rich and poor into 
the evil and the good is as old as the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus. It is such an obvious, worn-out theme for a story 
that we wonder any author with the instinct of literary self- 
preservation should employ it. Inthe present instance Uncle 
Jacob comes back from a twenty-five years’ sojourn in Cali- 
fornia a rich man, but pretends to be poor, in order to test 
the humanity of his relations, and their affection for him. In 
the village of Lakeville are two families to whom he is re- 
lated, and who may naturally become his heirs, One is rich 
(consequently bad), the other poor (consequently virtuous 
and deserving). But why goon? What happens is really 
too obvious to repeat. It only remains to be said that at no 
period of the story will the reader be surprised, disappointed 
or puzzled. Critic. 
THE LAST OF THE GIANT KILLERS; or, THE ExXPLoits 

OF Sik JACK oF DANpDy DALE. By Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 
D. C. L., Canon of York, author of * Forty Years in a 
Moorland Parish,” etc. 244 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

In this little volume the author has worked up the sugges- 
tions afforded by genuine local tradition into a story of giants 
and fairies, the scene of which is laid among the hills and 
valleys surrounding his own home. The first three or four 
chapters, we learn from the Preface, were not written for 
publication, but for the entertainment of the children belong- 
ing to the families of some of the author’s friends and neigh- 
bors. ‘These early chapters are not the best in the book; 
when they were written Canon Atkinson does not seem to 
have attained to a proper degree of faith in the reality of his 
own creations, and there are even some untimely reminis- 
cences of archeological science, which surely the writer of a 
fairy story is bound to forget as completely as possible. But 
the chapter that tells of the adventures of “Sir Jack” with 
the Worm and the Erne is really fine. The “Worm” and 
the ‘‘ Erne”’ are the Dragon and the Falcon in King Arthur’s 
standard, which, when a rash intruder disturbs the repose of 
Arthur and his knights in their hall beneath Freeburgh Hill, 
came to ghastly life, and wrought havoc all through the 
country side, until they found a victorious adversary in the 
heroic Jack. There is abundance of inventive power and a 
touch of poetic imagination in this episode, which is told in 
an admirably appropriate style. The level is fairly main- 
tained in the concluding chapters. That the book is eagerly 
read by children we can testify from actual experiment. 

Academy. 

By Martha Livingston 


THE LITTLE MILLIONAIRE. 
Illustrated. 264 


Moody, author of “Alan Thorne.” 

pp. Quarto, $1.10; by mail, $1.30. 

“A Little Millionaire’’ is a Fauntleroy-looking boy, whom 
his loving but mistaken mother has almost succeeded in 
utterly spoiling, but whose native good sense revolts against 
the coddling, and restraint, and conventionalities of his 
surroundings, and finally carries the day. ‘The real hero of 
the story is a boot-black, who saves our young moneybags 
from drowning, and thereafter becomes his ideal, much to 
mamma’s disgust. She herself is, however, after a long 
struggle, converted to an almost equal admiration, and as a 
result, becomes a woman worth something more than her 
dollars. The faults of the story are its improbab'e situations, 
and the air of smartness displayed in all the dialogues. The 
author, Mrs. Martha L. Moody, has made these children of 
her fancy entirely too precocious. It is safe to say that she 
has never met with their like outside of books. ‘The illus- 
trations, by Louis Meynelle, are very pretty. Critic. 
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THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY; OR, THE ADVENTURES 
oF ULyssges. For boys and girls. By Dr. Edward 
Brooks, A. M., Superintendent of Schools of Philadel- 
phia, and author of Mental Science and Culture,’’ etc. 
With seventeen illustrations from Flaxman’s designs. 
370 pp.12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Dr. Edward Brooks now follows his “‘ Story of the Iliad,” 
which appeared a year ago, with a “ Story of the Odyssey.” 
The latter volume shows the same qualities of prosiness and 
amiable condescension toward “the young veople of our 
country,” to whom the preface feelingly alludes, as its pre- 
decessor. The illustrations are also after Flaxman, but are 
spiritless and lack finish. Critic. 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. By the Rev. Alfred J. 

Church, M. A., lately Professor of Latin in University 
College, London. With illustrations after Flaxman. 
314 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

THE STORY OF THE OpyssEy. By the Rev. Alfred J. 
Church, M. A., lately Professor of Latin in University 
College, London. With illustrations after Flaxman. 
306 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

No one rewrites old Greek stories so clearly and enter- 
tainingly as Rev. Alfred J. Church. Already he has pub- 
lished about a dozenromances of ancient Greece, all of 
which are educatory as well as readable, and now there 
come from his pen two volumes—“ The Story of the Iliad ”’ 
and “The Story of the Odyssey’—which will introduce 
young people to Homer more pleasingly than their college- 
bred parents were, and more intelligibly too. Each book is 
freely illustrated with colored plates after Flaxman’s celebrated 
drawings. NV. Y. Herald 
THE WHITE House aT INCH Gow. Bv Sarah Pitt, 

author of “The Cost of a Mistake,’ “ Bear and For- 
bear,” “ Fritters,’ “ Dick’s Hero,” etc. With eight 
illustrations by John H. Bacon. 288 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

“ The White House at Inch Gow” in the north of Scot- 
land, was the home of Nell and Gilbert, a devoted brother 
and sister. Their father brings home a step-mother and her 
beautiful daughter, who change the lives of the children. 
They both live to grow up and -marry, and Gilbert’s love 
history is very sad. Publishers’ Weekly. 
THOSE THREE; OR, LITTLE WinGs. A story for 

girls. By Emma Marshall, author of ‘ Mistress Match- 
ett’s Mistake,” etc. Illustrated. 364 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.27. 

Mrs. Marshall is a mistress of the art of writing stories 
for girls, though perhaps “ young ladies,’”’ would be a better 
term; for the readers most likely to appreciate “ Those 
Three’? would be, we expect, some way into their “ teens.” 
The characters who figure in the book belong to the higher 
classes, and Mrs. Marshall handles them with taste and 
refinement, and well explains the title and enforces the 
motive of her tale, which is that 

“« Small things are best: grief and unrest 
To rank and wealth are given; 
But little things, on little wings, 
Bear little souls to heaven 


London Bookseller. 


” 


FICTION. 

A HArD Lesson, By E. Lovett Cameron, author of 
“ A Life’s Mistake,”’ “ Deceivers Ever,” etc. 343 pp. 
Broadway series. 12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 
cents. 

Helen Dacre has been left in the care of a pedantic old 
school-mistress, who has influenced her to become engaged 
to a still more pedantic school-master. Suddenly she is in- 
formed she is rich and taken to her guardian’s house in 
Meadowshire, England Caring little for her lover, she quite 
forgets him in new surroundings and rather mixes up her 
life by a lack of candor and unreasoning impetuosity. Her 
hard lesson is not quite learned when the story is ended. 

Publishers Weekly. 

A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Walford, author 
of “The Havoc of a Smile,” etc. 202 pp. Lovell’s 
Westminster series. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents; 
paper, 25 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 
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A ROSE OF A HUNDRED LEAves. A Love Story. By 
Amelia E. Barr, author of “‘ Friend Olivia,” “‘ The Bow 
of Orange Ribbon,” etc. Illustrated, 328 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.03. 

A Son oF OLp Harry. A Novel. By Albion W. 
Tourgée, author of “A Fool’s Errand,” etc. With 
illustrations by Warren B. Davis. 438 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

A dual life led by Sir Harry Goodwin, Master of Horse to 
King Charles I., so impressed itself upon his personality that 
his virtues and vices were found generations afterwards 
stamped upon his descendants in America. The hero of this 
story is called “a son of Old Harry,” because he exhibits 
more of the vicious than the virtuous side of his progenitor. 
He seems to have been created by the author to illustrate 
the theory of heredity. Impelled apparently by uncontrollable 
circumstances he ruins his own life and good name, and 
drags a woman down with him. The late war is brought in. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 

A WIDOWER INDEED. By Rhoda Broughton and 
Elizabeth Bisland. Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. 228 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The sacred precincts of Oxford is the scene. The hero is 
what is called a ‘Bursar,’ one who keeps the college 
accounts and settles college complaints. He loses his lovely 
wife, when under thirty, and is left a miserable, inconsolable 
widower with two children. His neglected home and chil- 
dren and his own sad aspect arouses the sympathy of a young 
American girl—full of slang and high spirits—whose attempts 
to console him end disastrously for the widower and herself. 
The ending is quite unexpected. Publishers’ Weekly 
AN IMPERATIVE Duty A Novel. By W. D. Howells, 

author of “A Hazard of New Fortunes,” “Annie Kil- 
burn,” etc. 150 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

See review. 

AVERIL. By Rosa Nouchette Carey, author of ‘‘ Our 
Bessie,’ “Aunt Diana,’’ ‘: Esther,’’ “‘ Merle’s Crusade,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. 256 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents. 

A quiet but very pleasantly written story of English home 
life, which will be especially acceptable to girls who like 
simple, natural characters and incidents. Readers who re- 
quire strong stimulants or spicy morsels might pronounce it 
tame, but the average girl who has not lost the freshness of 
girlhood will enjoy it from beginning to end. Averil Willmot, 
is a beautiful character, and her gentle personality makes 
itself felt all through the book. We cordially commend the 
book to those parents or guardians who are looking for a 
sweet, bright, wholesome story for young girls. 

Boston Transcript. 

Back To Lire. By T. W. Speight, author of ‘* The 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” “A Barren Title,” “ For 
Himself Alone,’ etc. Mayflower Library, 254 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 

Myles Tiernay returns from a successful stay in Australia 
and becomes engaged to Rosalie Lansdale. He finds her 
unworthy, which so works upon his nerves that he is obliged 
to take chloral to procure sleep. An overdose sends him 
into a trance. He awakes just in time to escape being 
buried alive and makes a compact with the undertaker to 
keep the secret that he is alive. After some time he comes 
“back to life’’ and has an exciting history. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

BARRACKS, BIVOUACS AND BaTTLes. By Archibald 
Forbes, LL. D. 328 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Sixteen short stories, mostly of army life and adventures, 
from the pen of the well-known war correspondent, Archi- 
bald Forbes, brought together from various sources under the 
title of “ Barracks, Bivouacs and Battles.” They will be 
read with unusual interest, both for the subject and the man- 
ner of telling. Boston Transcript. 
BeTrER Deap. By J. M. Barrie, author of ‘ My 

Lady Nicotine,” etc. 150 pp. ‘Globe Library. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A Scotch romance ending as you would have it, short 
enough to be read through at one sitting or two. 
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CipHERS. A Novel. By Ellen Olney Kirk, author 
of “The Story of Margaret Kent,” ‘Queen Money,” 
“Walford,” etc. 311 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

“ Ciphers” is a pretty New York society story. There is 
an agreeable, clever and unspoiled rich woman, the young 
widow, Mrs. Childe. There is a high-souled and charming 
architect, and it is her halting love affair with him which 
carries the reader over the shoals of their misunderstandings 
to the bright harbor they contrive to reach at last. The 
accounts of Mrs. Childe’s numerous proposals from fortune- 
hunters, more or less confessed, are dramatic and entertain- 
ing. There are teas and musicales and dinner parties, all in 
a most agreeable atmosphere. And when the book is read 
the reader puts it down with a feeling of having been 
in good company, among well-bred people, who care for 
forms certainly, but who have also an abiding conviction 
that sincerity and sweetness and all sorts of light on the soul 
are best worth one’s while in this life below. 

Boston Transcript, 


’ 


DAME CarRE, By,Hermann Sudermann. Translated 
from the German by Bertha Overbeck. With trontis- 
piece of the author. Uniform with the “ Odd Number.” 
314 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

See review. 


DorotHy Dymoxke. A Story of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, 1536. By Edward Gilliat, M. A., Assistant 
Master in Harrow School; author of ‘‘ Champions of 
the Right,’ “ Asylum Christi,’ ‘Forest Outlaws,” 
“John Standish,” etc. Illustrated by W. I. Morgan. 
Published under the direction of the committee of gen- 
eral literature and education appointed by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 313 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Dorothy Dymoke is the heroine of a vivid historical tale 
in which Mr. Gilliat deals with the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
1536, and tells from original sources the story of the Lincoln- 
shire episode. Mistress Dorothy is an ardent supporter of 
the monasteries and an enemy to their suppression. Speak- 
ing by her lips, Mr. Gilliat takes the hitherto unpopular side 
of this great and complex question. Atheneum. 


ELTON HAZLEWoop. A memoir, by his friend 
Henry Vane. By Frederick George Scott, author of 
** The Soul’s Quest and Other Poems.” 146 pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

Elton Hazlewood is an ideally gifted man, who begins life 
as an actor. He loses his idolized wife, and after some 
years his little son dies of diphtheria. He studies for the 
ministry, and on the day of his ordination loses his life to 
save the man who robbed him of his wife. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


EMMETT BONLORE. By Opie Read, author of ‘A 
Kentucky Colonel,” ‘Selected Stories,’ etc. The 
Ariel Library. 371 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02; 
paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Emmett Bonlore was editor, proprietor, reporter and type- 
setter on the Arkansas Weekly Back-Log, published at Rig- 
ville, a little town thirty miles west of Little Rock. After 
some time he transfers his business to the capital. The char- 
acters in the book are drawn from life. Many bright conver- 
sations introduce theories of literature, of legislation and of 
moral conduct. Publishers Weekly. 


GEMS FROM THE FRENCH. TALES BEFORE SUPPER. 
From Théophile Gautier and Prosper Merimée. ‘Told 
in English by Myndatt Verelst and delayed with a poem 
by Edgar Saltus. 224 pp. THREE ROMANCES. By 
Théophile Gautier, Paul Féval and Victorien Sardou. 
Translated by M. De L—. 255 pp. AFTER DINNER 
STORIES. From Balzac. Done into English by Myn- 

» dart Verelst. With an introduction by Edgar Saltus. 
233 pp. THREE NOVELETTES, AND A COMEDY IN THREE 
AcTs, VALENTINE’S WAGER, By Alfred De Musset. 
Translated by E. D. V. Vermont. With portrait. 311 


pp. Four volumes, 16mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.21. 
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HOVENDEN, V. C. THE DESTINY OF A MAN OF AC- 
TION. By F. Mabel Robinson, author of “A Woman 
of the World,” “ Disenchantment,” etc. 293 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents ; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

ilenry Lawrence Hovenden had, as his biographer, an ex- 
cellent name, and he won his Victoria Cross after the manner 
of Majors Chard and Bromhead in the Zulu War. He was 
“a man of action,’ which appears to mean that, though a 
capable soldier, he was in other respects more than usually 
stupid. The tale is lively, very well told, and thoroughly 
pleasant reading for the early parts. In a later portion some 
people may resent the sin, and some may eventually feel a 
little bored by the anguish, but nevertheless it is probable 
that every one will read to the end. Saturday Review, 
JOHN SHERMAN AND Duoya. By Ganconagh. ‘lhe 

“Unknown Library.” 177 pp. Oblong 16mo, 40 
cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Two slender tales written so very well as to pique one’s 
curiosity concerning their authorship. ‘The first is an excep- 
tionally clever story of life and love in Ireland; not only is 
there coloring to it but dialogue of the best. The other and 
shorter work is a fanciful sketch of a fabulous giant. 

Philadelphia Press. 

The stories are quite equal in conception and interest to 
any of the previous volumes in this series, and when we say 
this we are awarding high praise, as the patronisers of this 
library well know. Publishers’ Circular. 
Licut 0’ Love. By Clara Dargan Maclean. With 

photogravure illustrations. 259 pp. Worthington’s Inter- 
national Library. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03; 
paper, 60 cents ; by mail, 62 cents. 

Early left an orphan, Christine Trescott becomes governess 
in a rich, proud family, where her love-demanding nature 
becomes embittered and her judgment distorted by the total 
lack of sympathy. She marries an earnest man, many years 
her senior, who is killed while driving home from the wed- 
ding. She becomes an inmate of her husband’s home, and 
again suffers from the coldness of her husband’s sister, a 
religious fanatic, with a history. Through her physician, 
finally the light o’ love breaks into this rebellious soul, 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

MAX HEREFORD’'S DREAM. By Edna Lyall, author 
of “ Donovan,” “We ‘Two,’’ “Knight Errant,’’ ete. 
41 [p. 12mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 

MIsjUDGED. By W. Heimburg, author ot ‘‘ Hortense,” 
“Cloister Wendhusen,” “ Elsie,” etc. Translated by 
Mary E. Almy. Globe Library. 296 pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

The same story was published last July, as “ An Insignifi- 
cant Woman.” 

MIsTRESS BRANICAN. By Jules Verne, author of 
‘“‘Coesar Cascabel,” “Around the World in Eighty 
Days,” etc. Translated from the French by A. Estoclet. 
Illustrated by L. Benett. 377 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.70. / 

See review. 

Monsieur Bos. A novel. By St. George Rathbornf, 
author of “ Doctor Jack.”” Idle Moments series. 372 
pp- 12mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

A breezy story of the adventures of Bob Crane, a young 
giant from Chicago, in Algiers and Naples. Occidental pluck 
and courage are of course victorious over oriental plottings 
and intrigues, 
Our oF EpEN. By Dora Russell, author ot ‘A Fatal 

Past,” etc. 314 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; 
Lovell’s International series, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

PASTELS OF MEN. First series. il 
J egrimaudet. III. Two Little Boys. 1. JZ Viple's 
Brother. 2. Marcel. By Paul Bourget. Translated 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 223 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. ; 

As translated by Miss Wormeley, the subtlety of Bourget's 
psychological speculations, his audacity in attacking the most 
baffling situations and even his exquisite style seem to lose 
little by being transferred to another language. “A saint, 
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is an old Italian abbé who has remained in charge of a 
deserted convent, and whose fondest dream is to restore it to 
its ancient prosperity. Monsieur Legrimaudet is a broken- 
down literary hack, who has beneath a brutal exterior an 
extremely tender heart. In ‘Two Little Boys” the author 
shows his knowledge of childhood, and depicts the joys and 
heartaches of his heroes with fine realism, 

Publishers Weekly. 

PETER IBBETSON. With an introduction by his 

cousin, Lady * * * * * (Madge Plunket). Edited 
and illustrated by George Du Maurier. 418 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

See review. 

Princess ILse. Translated from the German by 
Florence M. Cronise. With illustrations by J. E. Bundy, 
82 pp. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

See review. 

Pris. By the author of ‘‘Miss Toosey’s Mission,” 
“‘ Laddie,” “ Rose and Lavender,” etc. 131 pp. 16mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

A little story distinguished by a plea-ant unaffected style 
and considerable pathetic force. It describes the life of a 
young girl who on the death of her mother is left in charge 
of a household, having “to clean and cook, and wash and 
market, and send off the children to school, and take care of 
the baby, and make the boys mind.” =» Publishers’ Circular. 
SELECTED STORIES. By Opie Read, author of “A 

Kentucky Colonel,’ ‘“ Emmett Bonlore.’’ The Ariel 
Library. 199 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

Opie Read, editor of the Arkansaw Traveller and writer 
of a great many Southwestern tales, which are as realistic as 
photographs, is author of a volume of “Selected Stories” 
just published. Mr. Read complains in his preface, of a 
volume of rude sketches recently issued over his name, and 
which he had no opportunity to revise, and the new collection 
is printed apparently to show what he can do when at his 
best. The results are highly creditable. In our South- 
western country there are a million or more of people quite 
as good as those of any other section, who, nevertheless, have 
peculiarities of speech and environment to differentiate them 
from their fellow men, although they are full of the passions, 
sentiments and principles which con:rol human life elsewhere. 
Of this special class and locality, which has rem-ined undis- 
covered by any romancer except Octave Thanet, the author 
writes faithfully, sympathetically and well, and his work is 
further to be commended for a considerable ¢ i-play of humor. 

XN. Y. Herald. 

SHIRLEY. A Tale. By “Currer Bell ’ (Chariotte 
Bronté), author of “ Jane Eyre,” “ The Professor,” ete. 
Illustrated. The Minerva Library of Famous Books. 
557 pp- 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 72 cents. 

This is in every respect a “ famous bovuk,’’ and well de- 
serves its place among the illustrious volumes that have pre- 
ceded it. The editor supplies an introduction, for the facts 
of which he is largely indebted to Mrs, Gaskell’s “ Life.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 

THE ABANDONED CLAIM. By Flora Haines Loug- 

head, author of “The Man Who Was Guilty.” 330 op 
: 3° pp- 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

It is a tale of the adventures of two brothers and a sister 
in the management of an unpromising ranch in California. 
The interest is due to the author’s adroit descriptions of the 
multifarious duties of the industrious little family. 

Philadelphia Press. 

THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. By Ludovic Halévy, of the 
Académie Frangaise. Illustrated by Madame Madeleine 
Lemaire. Red Letter Classics, 181 pp. 12mo, $1.35 ; 
by mail, $1.48. 

THE blOGRAPHY OF A LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. By 
Henry Frith, author of “Under Bayard’s Banner,” 
“The Search for the Talisman,” “The Opal Moun- 
tain.” With eight illustrations by Paul Hardy. 254 pp- 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Quite an unusual story. It is an English book, written in 
the homely colloquial manner of the engine “ driver” of the 
British Isles, but it is full of startling incidents and well told 
stories. To handle a locomotive sometimes requires more 
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decision and courage, as well as quicker wits, than the man- 
agement of an ocean steamer, little though travelers ever 
think of the engineer, andthe author of this book has made 
much of the experiences of drivers, who, even in a thickly 
settled country like England, have quite as many adventures 
as they care for. N. Y. Herald. 

THE BLUE PavILions. By ‘“ Q,’’ author of ‘‘ The 
Splendid Spur,” “‘ Noughts and Crosses,” “* Dead Man’s 
Rock,’ “Astonishing Story of Troy Town,” etc. 
363 pp. 8vo, go cents; by mail, $1.07. 

It is that strong grip with which “Q” holds on to his sub- 
ject which makes what he writes impressive. ‘The Golden 
Spur ”’ was an effective story, and the one now under notice 
shows the same powers. ‘There is something, too, about 
“Qs” style which is worthy of comment, It is strong 
English, with a flavor of the past in it. “The Blue Pavil- 
ions,” though being of the times of William of Orange and 
of My Lord Marlborough, and of James, does not attempt to 
mimic the turn of phrase of that day, but the feeling is there 
all the same. The romance has to do with two old Captains, 
John Barker and Jeremiah Runacles, who have commanded 
English frigates, and are now retired at Harwich, disgusted 
with James, but hardly willing to offer their swords to 
William. There are many wonderful escapes and fights in 
the story, from two men engaged hand to hand with rapiers 
to a frigate in action with the French galleys, but everything 
is done with striking effectiveness. There is dialogue, and 
of the best kind, short, quick, telling, and as for the capa- 
bility of making his characters talk, ““Q” has just such a 
mastery of that as belongs to the romance writers of the 
Alexandre Dumas school. The conclusion is a graceful one, 
and “ The Blue Pavilions” is a rattling good romance, and 
the best thing about it is the fine old-fashioned way of telling 
it. NV. Y. Times. 
THE DELUGE. An historical novel of Poland, Sweden 

and Russia. A sequel to “* With Fire and Sword.” By 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by 
Jeremiah Curtin. In two volumes. With portrait. 
585-673 pp. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.55. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE SHADOW. By George Mac- 
Donald, author of “Malcolm,” “Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood,” etc. Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. 297 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; 
paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. ; 

THE GRANDMOTHER. A Story of Country Life in 
Bohemia. By Bozena Nemec. Translated from the 
Bohemian, with a biographical sketch of the author, 
by Frances Gregor, B.L. 352 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

The author of this tale, which has been a classic in 
Bohemia for many years, was born in 1820. She has always 
taken a deep interest in all things pertaining to her country. 
This story tells of an old peasant woman who comes to 
Vienna to live with her married daughter and her children. 
The old woman is deeply religious, frugal and real in all 
things. By her reminiscences and conversation she gives a 
most instructive account of the manners, customs, habits, 
history, hopes, aims and development of Bohemia. 

Publishers Weekly. 

THE KNIGHTING OF THE TWINS, AND TEN OTHER 
TaLes, By Clyde Fitch, The drawings by Virginia 
Gerson, 275 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mr. Clyde Fitch may dismiss “ Beau Brummel”’ from his 
mind—he has done, at least, much better things in the 
volume of eleven tales called by the fetching title of the first 
one, “The Knighting of the Twins.” There is a quality 
of humor and of pathos in these sketches which, Mr. Fitch 
may be assured, exceeds anything of the sort to be found in 
the play of “ Beau Brummel.” Philadelphia Press. 
THE LADY OF Fort St. JoHN. By Mary Hartwell 

Catherwood, author of “ The Romance of Dollard.” 
284 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. ' 

The author writes of Acadia and the tragedy of Marie 
de la Tour. D’Aulnay isthe ardent supporter of the Catholic 
Church. De la Tour shows less zeal. The romance has 
been built up on certain documentary evidence and the 
main interest lies in the color the author gives to the incidents. 


N. Y. Times. 
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THE Last PAGES OF AN OFFICER’s DIARY. 32 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A very accurate transcript of the religious experience of 
such a man when suddenly confronted with the fact that he 
has but a few weeks more to live and of his difficulties in 
really availing himself of the salvation he is so anxious to 


reach. N. Y. Independent. 
THE LitTLe Lapies. By Helen M:Iman, author of 
“Boys.” Illustrated by Emily F. Harding. 192 pp. 


Small quarto, $1.00; by mail, $1.18 

This, says the author, “is not a love story, or an ideal 
story, or a story of events; not even an exciting story, or a 
shilling dreadful; it is only a simple story of two children.” 
They are English children, and the whole atmosphere of the 
book is English, and although the author disclaims any 
special value for it as possessing those qualities which make 
an attractive book, the reader cannot help finding it unusually 
entertaining. Boston Transcript. 
THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barrie, author of 

« A Window in Thrums,” etc. Lovell’s International 
‘ series. 310 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

THE OLD STONE HOUSE AND OTHER Sroriges. By 
Anna Katherine Green, author of “ The Leavenworth 
Case,” etc. 202 pp. 12mo, 60cents; by mail, 69 cents ; 
paper, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 

The author of the “ Leavenworth Case” is admitted to 
stand at the head of cis-Atlantic “ detective” fiction. From 
internal evidence one would suppose this book to be an early 
work, now first published. The tales are ingenious in device, 
and are worked out with the patience of that Spanish 
monarch whose motto was ‘ Time and I against any two.” 
Their construction is more simple and the plots less com- 

licated than in most of Anna Katharine Green’s later novels. 

“ The Old Stone House” is a weird love story, associated 

with a deserted dwelling in « rural district of Central New 

York. An infernal machine is the prime motor of “A 

Memorable Night.’”’ The “ Black Cross,’’ “A Mysterious 

Case” and “ Shall He Wed Her?” are other exciting tales 

in this collection. Philadelphia Ledger. 

THE REDEMPTION OF EDWARD STRAHAN. A Social 
Story. By W. J. Dawson, author of “The Threshold 
of Manhood,” “ The Makers of Modern English,” “A 

, Vision of Souls,” etc. 262 pp. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

Edward Strahan was “ redeemed” by a face-to-face study 
of the London poor. At first starting one would hardly have 
given the youth credit for the kindly philanthropy that after- 
wards bore in him such practical fruits. His early history is 
a trifle dubious, though no actual harm seems to have taken 
place. His latest appearance, at the fall of the curtain, rep- 
resents him as asecond Toynbee, whose self-sacrifice amongst 
the Shoreditch crowd had lifted him toa kind of pinnacle of 
altruistic glory amid which he disappears. With here and 
there a passage and conception of unequal character, Mr. 
Dawson has told his story simply and well. Besides, he is 
gifted with considerable powers of portraiture. On the whole 
Mr. Dawson is clearly to be congratulated, and we augur 
well for any future production of his in the same social story 
line. London Bookseller. 
THE ROMANCE OF A CHALET. A story. By Mrs. 

Campbell Praed, author of ‘ Moloch,’ “ Nadine,” etc. 
Lippincott’s Copyright Foreign Novels. 305 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

It is impossible, or next to impossible, for an English 
woman to write a story without introducing an American girl. 
Mrs. Praed is no exception. This American girl is very 
fascinating, of course, but with a double taint of hereditary 
madness and of birth. The story has interest of a morbid 
kind, and it will find readers who have a taste for the morbid. 

Philadelphia Times. 


THE SPANISH GALLEON. Being an account of a 


search for sunken treasures in the Caribbean Sea. By 
Charles Sumner Seeley. , 
mail, $1.00. 

When almost within sight of the island near which, 
according to certain old documents, a Spanish galleon had 
been sunk two hundred years ago, the narrator is ship- 
wrecked, and only reaches the island after a desperate battle 


290 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
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for life. His experiences on this deserted spot form the 
subject of the story, while his loneliness is relieved later on 
by fellows in misery, an old man and his daughter, ship 
wrecked like himself. The men display much ingenuity in 
making all kinds of things, as did Robinson Crusoe at a much 
earlier date. Bookchat. 

THE Story OF GoTTLteB. By William F. Warren, 
President of Boston University. With frontispiece. 48 
pp. 16mo, 60 cents, postpaid. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE ABBEY. 
Maria Roche. In two vols. 
$1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

THE ScoTrisH CHIEFS. A romance. By Jane Por- 
ter, author of “ Thaddeus of Warsaw.” In two volumes. 
385-385 pp. 16mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

There seems to be a growing fancy in this country for the 
two-volume novel. There is an abundance of wholesome 
pleasure to be got in the reading of both these stories, and 
the publishers have issued them very attractively. 

Philadelphia Press. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN. Which has 
been also called The Land of Living Men, or the Acre 
of the Undying. Written by William Morris. (Reprinted 
in fac-simile ) 188 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.01. 

There are many charming lyrics in William Morris’s new 
“ Story of the Glittering Plain.” Here is a timely stanza: 

Fair is the world now autumn’s wearing, 

And the sluggard sun lies long a-bed ; 
Sweet are the days now winter’s nearing, 

And all winds feign that the winds are dead. 

This book is a beautiful thing in book-making and will 
delight people who like books for their looks as well as for 
the spirit that animates them. Roberts Brothers have made 
the American edition an exact fac-simile of Mr. Morris’s own 
make of the book, the first from his Kelmscote House press, 
and the delightful type, the leisurely width of margin and all 
the appointments of the story are in most satisfying taste, on 
to the quaint paragraph that closes the book with “ Here 
endeth the story of the Glittering Plain.” Boston Transcript, 
THE THREE-CORNERED Hat Bv Pedro Anionio 

De Alarcon. ‘Translated by Mary Springer. Cassell’s 
Sunshine series. With portrait of the author. 243 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The three-cornered hat belonged to the Corregidor, or 
Mayor of Andalusia. It becomes one of the most important 
pieces of circumstantial evidence against the miller’s wife, 
whose husband wrongfully suspects her of infidelity. The 
story is founded upon an old rhyme, often recited at wed- 
dings and christenings in former days. A biographical 
sketch of the author, who has recently died, and an opinion 
concerning this story by Luis Alfonso are included in the 
volume. Publishers Weekly. 
WINIFREDE'S JOURNAL OF HER LIFE AT EXETER 

AND NORWICH IN THE Days oF BisHop HALL. By 
Emma Marshall, author of “ Winchester Meads,” etc. 
With illustrations, 353 pp. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

The journal begins in 1637 and ends in 1686. ‘The 
incidents in the life of Bishop Hall, “ the Christian Seneca,” 
are gathered from the biography by the Rev. George Lewis, 
of Balliol College, Oxford. The characters are for the most 
part imaginary, but those connected directly with the Bishop’s 
family are real personages The author of “ Under Salis- 
bury spire” gives a true historic picture of the troubled years 
she describes, and the journal is worded in a quaint, attrac- 
tive style. Publishers’ Weekly. 
With EpGe Toots. By Hobart Chatfield Taylor. 

315 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

WOLVERTON; OR, THE MODERN ARENA. By D. A. 
Reynolds. 391 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

A novel written for the purpose of therein discussing 
questions affecting religious, intellectual, and moral develop- 
ment, and with a view to doing battle azainst superstition 
and error. 

Won AND Not One. By Emily Lucas Blackall, 
author of “Superior to Circumstances,” “ Melodies 
from Nature.” Illustrated. 117 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 68 cents, 


A Tale by Regina 
377-379 pp. 16mo, 
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A story of two lives united in matrimony that were not 
wholly in accord in religious views, the result of which was 
fatal to peace and happiness in their home. Mingled with its 
humor and pathos is a flavor of tragedy. It is inscribed to 
the Y. P. S, C, E,and kindred organizations of young people. 

Publishers Weekly. 

ZADIG, AND OTHER TALES. By Voltaire (1746-1767). 

A new translation, By Robert Bruce Boswell, M. A,, 

translator of Racine’s Dramatic Works. Bohn’s Libra- 
ries. 475 pp. L2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

This volume contains a new translation, by Robert Bruce 
Boswell, M. A., of stories written by the great French author 
between the years 1746 and 1767. The four principal are 
“ Zadig,” ‘ Micromegas,” ‘Candide or Optimism,” and 
“ The Child of Nature.’ It is hardly necessary at this date 
to say that all are well deserving of study; and this neatly 
bound edition in Bohn’s Standard Library, issued at a 
moderate price, places the opportunity within reach of most 
readers. Publishers Circular. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AT RANDom. Third edition. A. P. E., 
26 pp. 16mo, 50 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 

This modest attempt at a book contains epigrams and 
proverbs, the result of the intercourse of friends, the authors. 
BYGONE BEAUTIES. A select series of ten portraits of 

ladies of rank and fashion. From painiings by John 
Hoppner, R. A. Engraved by Charles Wilkin; anno- 
tated by Andrew W. Tuer, F. S, A., author of ‘ Barto- 
lozzi and His Works,” etc. 12mo, paper, 60 cents; by 
mail, 66 cents, 

“ Bygone Beauties’? hardly calls for criticism of any sort. 
It consists of indifferent and badly reduced copies of prints 
after portraits of ladies of the last century. The originals 
deserve better treatment. Atheneum. 

A very pretty ‘booklet,’ made up of a series of ten 
portraits of ladies of fashion, engraved by Charles Wilkin 
from paintings by Hoppner. The accompanying notes are by 
Mr. Andrew W. Tuer. London Bookseller. 
CONGRESS AND THE CABINET. By Gamaliel Brad- 

ford. A paper submitted to the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 11 pp. 8vo, paper, 50 
cents, postpaid. 

DUPLICATE WHIST. Its Rules and Methods of Play. 
Being a full description of the new and scientific game 
which equalizes the strength of opposing hands, thus 
reducing the element of luck to a minimum. By John 
T. Mitchell. With appendix of laws, leads and in- 
ferences of the modern game. I1Opp. 16mo, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 66 cents. 

LoG OF A JAPANESE JOURNEY FROM THE PROVINCE 
or TosA To THE CAPITAL. By Tsurayuki. With illus- 
trations by Toshio Aoki, 16mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 
50 cents. 

A translation by Mrs. Flora Best Harris of the ‘“ Tosa 
Nikki,’ from the original Japanese. Tsurayuki died about 
the close of the tenth century, and this fragment from his 
writings has become one of the classics of ancient literature. 
The little book is here presented in close imitation of print- 
ing and binding as they are done in Japan, and the illus- 
trations are by a native artist. 

MAN AND BEAST IN INDIA. By J. L. Kipling. With 
numerous illustrations by the author. 8vo, $4.50; by 
mail, $4.76. 

MONUMENTAL BrassEs. By the Rev. Herbert W. 
Macklin, B. A., late Hon. Sec. Cambridge University 
Association of Brass Collectors, Member St. Paul’s 
Ecclesiological Society, etc. Illustrated. The Anti- 
quarian Library. 147 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

Mr. Macklin is, we understand, a young man, and may 
yet produce a good book on this comprehensive subject, 
which requires a wide archxological knowledge and far 
more trouble than has yet been expended upon it. Should 
a new edition of this handbook be required, much must be 
rewritten, and the whole most carefully revised. 
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NAMES AND THEIR MEANING. A Book for the 
Curious. By Leopold Wagner. 330;p, Indexed. 
12mo, half leather, $1.40; by mail, $1.57. 

Rightly indeed is this called “a book for the curious,” and 
undoubtedly in its pages is there much opportunity for inter- 
esting research. Few people, otherwise well informed, as 
the author says, are even aware of the origin of the names of 
the streets down which they walk every morning of their 
lives, or, it may be, of the cause for the sign of the tavern where 
they take their daily luncheon. Ask aman the reason why the 
well-knowa Ship’s Registry Offices are called Lloyd’s, and 
it is a hundred to one that he fails to give you the correct 
answer. As for trades, the haberdasher would be sorely 
perplexed to account for his individual trade name, and a 
tobacconist, if you asked him for a definition of the word 
tobacco, would probably stare at you in amazement. So, too, 
with tailors, grocers, barbers, milliners, etc. The deriva- 
tions of these titles, however, and many thousands more, 
are explained in Mr. Wagner’s entertaining volume, which 
teems with interest for the student of etymology. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

OuR AMATEUR CIRCUS; OR, A NEW YORK SEASON, 
Illustrated by H. W. McVickar. In box cover. Small 
quarto, black moire silk, gilt, $4.00; by mail, $4.15. 

A book at which everybody will laugh, and a book the 
beauty of whose production everybody will admire. This 
is a series of colored caricatures satirizing New York society. 
The artist is bold, and many of his faces, as well as his coats- 
of-arms belonging to the 400, are quite plain enough to be 
recognized. But surely no one will be offended, for it is a 
compliment and an honor even to be caricatured in such re- 
markably handsome fashion. NV. Y. Sun. 
THE ANGLER. By Washington Irving. With etched 

illustrations by Louis K, Harlow. 21 pp. 12mo, 85 
cents ; by mail, 89 cents. 

THE COLONIAL FURNITURE OF NEW ENGLAND. A 
Study of the Domestic Furniture in Use in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By Irving Whitall 
Lyon, M. D., Member of the Connecticut Historical 
Society. Fully illustrated. 285 pp. Folio, $9.50; by 
mail, $9.82. 

Dr. Lyon’s researches have led him to consider chests of 
drawers, desks, tables and clocks, as well as chests, cupboards 
and chairs. Of all these articles of furniture he gives numer- 
ous and good illustrations made by heliotype process direct 
from the objects themselves in all but three or four cases. 
For designers and architects the plates must constitute the 
first attraction of the book, but the general reader will enjoy 
the text and profit by it. It is full of odd scraps of history, 
and of that erudition which belongs to the modest, intelli- 
gent dilettante. Dilettanteism has upon half a dozen rare 
occasions been the means of making a trustworthy addition 
to the literature of industrial art. This is one of the occa- 
sions. N. Y. Tribune. 
THE MODERN Cook Book. Fmbracing more than 

one thousand recipes, and practical suggestions to house- 
keepers. Fully illustrated. By Mrs. T. J. Kirkpatrick. 
313 pp. Indexed. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMFs’s Works. New River- 
side Edition. Vol. IX. Medical Essays. Vol. X. Our 
Hundred Days in Europe. With an index to all the 
prose volumes in the edition, Crown 8vo, $1.10 each; 
mailage, 14 cents each. 

These volumes complete the Riverside Edition of Dr. 
Holmes’s Works. ‘The rare spirit and charm of the contents 
— inimitable essays, unique stories, witty and wise poems— 
lend very great value and interest to the edition, and the form 
in which it appears is entirely satisfactory. The Christian 
Union pronounces it “the most attractive of a series of edi- 
tions which has been a credit to American book-making,”’ 
and the binding “ especially effective and attractive.” 


FRENCH BOOKS. 
Amour De JeuNE FILLE. Par Madame E., Cargo. 
353 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
ARTISTE, Par Jeanne Mairet. Quatriéme ¢dition. 
315 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
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Pour L’ HONNEUR! Par A. Gennevraye. 342 pp. 
I2mo, paper, $1.00; by mail. $1.09. _ 

TRAGIQUES AmouRS. Par Louis Enault. 463 pp. 
I2mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 

UNE JEUNE FEMME. Par Saint-Maxent. Deuxiéme 
édition. 316 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
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BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY: History of the People of the 
United States, Volume III, by Prof. John B. McMaster. Evolu- 
tion in Science and Art. Lectures delivered before the “Brooklyn 
Ethical Association. New Fragments of Science by John 
Tyndall. Love or Money; Town and Country Library, No. 86, 
by Catherine Lee. Eline Vere, by Louis Couperus. ‘he first 
volume of the Holland Fiction Series. 

HARPER AND BROTHERS: Letters of Field-marshal Count 
Helmuth von Moltke to his Mother and his Brothers, translated by 
Clara Bell and Henry W. Fischer. Franklin Square Song Collec- 
tion, No. 8, selected by J. P. McCaskey. Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes: A Pure Woman, faithfully presented by Thomas Hardy. 
American Architecture: Studies, by Montgomery Schuyler, with 
illustrations, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: Poems, by Maurice 
Thompson, Miss Bagg’s Secretary; a novel, by Clara Louise 
Burnham. Miss Wilton; a novel, by Cornelia Warren. A First 
Family of Tasajara, by Bret Harte. The Early Renaissance, 
and Other Essays, by Professor J. M. Hoppin of Yale University. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: The Tannins, a Monograph on 
Vegetable Astringents, by Henry Trimble, Ph. M. Ashes and 

e Incense. A North-Country Comedy. A Divided Duty. 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY: My Lady Legend, transiated from 
the Swedish of Albrecht Segerstedt, by Anna von Rydongs- 
vard (Baroness von Proschnitz). ‘The Pot cof Gold, by Mary E. 
Wilkins. The Exact Truth, by Pansy. The Parkerstown Dele- 
gate, a Christian Endeavor Story. 

MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: The History of David Grieve, 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward. ‘That Stick, by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Mariam, by Horace Victor. A Strange Elopement, by W, Clark 
Russell, with illustrations by W. H. Overend. ‘The Lesson of 
the Master and Other Stories, by Henry James The Platform; 
Its Rise and Progress, by Henry Jephson. Guide to Electric 
Lighting, by S. R. Bottone 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: The History of the Nineteenth Army 
Corps, by Richard B. Irwin. The Writings and Correspondence 
of John Jay, First Chief-Justice of the United States. To be com- 
plete in 4 vols. Vols. I.-[1]. now ready. The Life and Corres- 
pondence of George Mason, of Virginia, edited by Kate Mason 
Rowland. Winter Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, with a 
Summer in the Upper Karun Regions and a Visit to the Nestorians, 
by Isabella Bird Bishop. Odes and Epodes of Horace, translated 
into English Verse; Introduction and Notes and Latin Text, by 
Rev. John B. Hague, Ph. D. Improbable Tales and Other Tales, 
by Clinton Ross. The English Language and the English Gram- 
mar, treated Historically, by Samuel Ramsey, The Industrial 
and Commercial Supremacy of England; a Series of Lectures, by 
the late J. E. Thorold Rogers, edited by his son, Arthur Rogers. 

FREDERICK WARNE AND COMPANY: Flectricitv Up to Date, 
for Light, Power and Traction, by John B. Verity. Barker’s Facts 
and Figures for 1892. Rosengarten’s Architectural Style. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE: Corgress and the Cabinet. 

CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY: The Three-Cornered Hat. 
The Biography of a Locomotive Engine. The Blue Pavilions. 
One Summer in Hawaii. Shall Girls Propose ? Mistress 
Branican. The White House at Inch Gow. 

CENTURY COMPANY: Siberia and the Exile System. 

DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY: Life of Sir John Franklin. A 
Rose of a Hundred Leaves. House and Hearth. The Financier 
and the Finances of the American Revolution, Vol, I. and Vol. II. 
John Winthrop. History of the United States of America. Chats 
With Girls on Self-Culture. Cotton Mather. Physical Development 
and Exercise for Women. The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. 
In Biscayne Bay. William Hogarth. Prison Journals during the 
Revolution. 

ESTES AND LAURIAT: Chatterbox for 1891 

FLOOD AND VINCENT: Log ofa Japanese Journey. The Story 
of Gottlieb. Kate Thurston’s Chautauqua Circles. 

GINN AND COMPANY: The Story of Our Continent. 

JONATHAN SCOTT HARTLEY: Anatomy in Art. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY: History of Liberia. 

WILBUR B. KETCHAM, New York: Great Thoughts of the Bible. 

LAIRD AND LEE: Duchess Annette. 

LEE AND SHEPARD: The Battle of Gettysburg. The New 
World and the New Book, Gestures and Attitudes. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: Averil. The Little Ladies, 

THE LITTLE BLUE BOOK COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan: 
The Supreme Passions of Man 

LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY: The Deluge. In two 
volumes. 
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D, LOTHROP COMPANY: Fairy Lure. 

MACMILLAN AND COMPANY : The Story of the Odyssey. The 
Story of the Iliad. A Pair of Originals. Barerock; or, ‘The 
Island ot Pearls. Winifrede’s Journal. Barracks, Bivouacs and 
Battles. Stories from the Bible. Tennyson for the Young. Jeru- 
salem. Imaginary Conversations. Kookotrones: The Klepht 
andthe Warrior. Pitt. The Gate Beautiful. The Story of the 
Hills, 

MAST,CROWELL AND KIRKPATRICK (Springfield, Ohio): 
The Modern Cook Book. 

McCLURG AND COMPANY: A Song of Life. The Study Class. 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Lyrics of the Living Church. The 
Spanish Galleon. On Heroes and Hero-Worship. The Lady of 
the Lake. The Grandmother. The Story of Jane Austen’s Life, 
The Children of the Abbey. 2 vols. A Short History of England. 
Little Marjorie’s Love Story. Madame de Stael. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s Discourses on Art. Duplicate Whist. Idylls of the 
King. Lalla: Rookh. With Edge Tools. Phidias, and Other 
Poems. 

D. D. MERRILL COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn.: Princess Dande- 
lion’s Secret. 

JOHN MURPHY AND COMPANY, Baltimore, Md.: Simplicity. 

T. B. PETERSON AND BROTHERS: Tania’s Peril. The Lost 
Colony. 

PORTER AND COATES: For Honor’s Sake. Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. In three volumes. 

THE PRICEWMcGILL COMPANY, St. Paul: Monsieur Bob. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: Memoirs of Talleyrand. Vol. 1V. The 
Old Stone House and Other Stories. 

RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY: Muisjudged. Wolverton ; 
or, The Modern Arena. Better Dead. 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY: The Redemption of 
Edward Strahan. The Earthly Footprints of our Risen Lord. 

SAALFIELD AND FITCH, New York: The Perfume Holder. 

SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION: Boston, Mass. The Province o 
Expression. 

ALBERT SCOTT AND COMPANY (Chicago): Princess Ilse. 

C. H. SERGEL AND COMPANY: On the Indian River. 

F. A. STOKES COMPANY: An Irish Wild-Flower. 

JOHN A. TAYLOR AND COMPANY: Back to Life. A Hard 


Lesson. 

UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY: Highest References. 
Max Heretord’s Dream. A Chicago Bible Class. Launcelot and 
Guenevere. The Five Hundred Dollar Check. A Pinch of 
Experience. Santa Barbara, 

D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY: Modern Practice of the Electric 
Telegraph, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia : Friendship, the Master-Passion. 

WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN AND COMPANY: Shirley. 


WORTHINGTON COMPANY (through Wilson’s Library): The 
Bachelor of Salamanca. Lighto’ Love. 
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